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AS OTHERS SEE US 


It is evident from her expressions in the 
Watch-Tower of Tue TueosopHistr for 
February, 1915, and the editorial pages of 
THE ADYAR BULLETIN for the same month, 
that our President is disappointed in the 
attitude that the American government has 
taken in respect to the war. No doubt if 
our government had protested against the 
violation of the Belgian neutrality, her at- 
titude might have been different. We, as 
American Theosophists, can have but little 
difficulty to understand the shock that was 
given to our foreign admirers when, in 
spite of the fact that our government was a 
signatory to the engagement assuring neu- 
trality to Belgium, the first protest issued 
by the government was. not because of the 
breach of this engagement—not because 
a most serious obligation in international 
relations had been violated—not because 
the weak had been trampled upon by the 
-strong—not because the sacredness of inter- 
national treaties had been repudiated—but 
because one of America’s ships had been 
detained, because our own interests had 
been interfered with to some extent. 

The abundant protests issued by the 
newspapers and individuals throughout the 
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country show clearly that the administra- 
tion on this one point has not received uni- 
versal approval, and I have faith that our 
country will yet rise to some superbly great 
position in this terrible world-travail and 
redeem its noble status in the world of na- 
tions. Already the stupendous philan- 
thropic and Good-Samaritan deeds of our 
people in connection with the war are going 
far toward overbalancing the lack of chiv- 
alry on the part ‘of our government in the 
Belgian matter. 


Indeed, as has been observed by a mem- 
ber, the united thought-forms of the Amer- 
ican people, millions upon millions in num- 
ber, all sent in protest against the treat- 
ment of Belgium, coupled with the sym- 
pathy and aid we have given to that gal- 
lant little nation’s people, may in the long 
run compensate in a powerful way for our — 
lack of political honor. 


OUR MAILING DATE 


For the next few months THE MESSENGER 
will be mailed from Krotona about the first 
of each month instead of on the twenty- 
fifth, as heretofore. Since the war began 
our foreign mails have been delayed about 
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a week and, in order to have as many of 
the foreign publications as possible in our 
possession before making up the magazine, 
this postponement of its forwarding date 
for a few days is made necessary. 


BOOTH AT THE FAIR . 
The General Secretary has supplied the 


T. S. booth at the San Francisco Fair with 


literature for distribution, but it has also 
been suggested that members through- 
out the Section may’ have some old 
pamphlets or magazines which they do not 
desire to keep on hand, and which per- 


haps they may wish to contribute for distri- ° 


bution at the booth. Anything of this kind 
will be welcomed by the San Francisco 
members. Address Mr. W. J. Walters, 393 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


DR. HODGSON’S ADMISSION 

Apropos of the article by Mr. Mead Con- 
cerning H. P. B. reprinted in: this issue, we 
here remind our readers of a part of the 
Watch-Tower memoranda in the August, 
1914, THEOSOPHIST : 

“Wisdom is justified of her children’—some 


day. But how slow is the justification in com- 
ing. Our splendid pioneer, H. P. Blavatsky, 


lies under a load of obloquy, hurled at her by. 


ignorant and malicious men, But gradually 
one stone after another is being lifted off, and 
perhaps, in time, all will be removed. Much 
has been done to establish her knowledge by 
the more recent scientific discoveries, and now 
there appears in print Dr. Hodgson’s „frank 
confession of. injustice done. (He said the 
same to me personally, many years ago.) 

Mr. Scott Craven, writing in THE CLARION, 
states that “Richard Hodgson, an official in- 
vestigator on behalf of the S. P. R., once told 
me that he had largely modified his opinion 
since making his report, fuller knowledge hav- 
ing brought him increasing humility.” 

And Mr. Craven remarks: ‘Whether charla- 
tan or not, if other ‘charlatans’ will give us 
literature as inspiring as THE VOICE OF THE 
SILENCE or aS PRACTICAL OCCULTISM, God rain 
down charlatans on us abundantly.” 

Mr. Scott Craven here suggests a great truth. 
Men try to measure with their average yard- 


measures the giants of Occultism; their meas- ` 


ures are meant for the ordinary stature of the 
every-day man. The Occultist’s test is what of 
knowledge, what of encouragement, what of 
inspiration to noble living, he can give to the 
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world. If he can pass this test, the less we . 
judge him the better, lest in our narrow in- 
terpretions of the sin of blasphemy we may 
stone a Christ. 


THE PYSCHOLOGY OF 
THE “FRAME-UP” 


The world-famous detective, William J. 


‘Burns, has recently expressed his views on 


the above topic.. His statement constitutes 
a general history of the ‘‘frame-up’’ and 
is valuable because of its relation to the all- 
important question of brotherhood. 

The famous inspector says: 


A “frame-up” is as old as crime, and as 
easily detected. The first ear-mark of a frame- 
up against a man can be found when he is 
completely stripped of morality and character 
and is made to appear a pervert. This is the 
first step taken in any frame-up game or black- 
mailing plot, because it instantly robs a man 
of public sympathy. . . . 

The man or set of men who frame something 
on another man count on public opinion, and 
not facts, to down him. They have a powerful 
weapon there, because there is no more deadly 
or subtle poison than suspicion, however slight- 
ly aroused, in the human mind. | 

Today there is a very wide movement in 
America to fight a frame-up or a blackmailing 
scheme. I have always advised it, but hereto- 
fore men and women alike have been afraid to 
fight, partly because they dreaded publicity 
and partly because any “framed-up” game 
usually contains a suggestion of truth. . . . 

Any such charges that suddenly make a man 
seem a moral pervert in close conjunction with 
an election at least have the ear-marks of a 
“frame-up,” because it is a common election 
device. Sometimes such charges are used to 
blackmail a man from running for office; some- 
times they are designed to strip him of public 
nympathy and create public antagonism against 

i a a a 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S SON 


In a recent number of THE MESSENGER I 
mentioned a series of lectures which Mr. 
J. B. Lindon, one of our members residing 
in Chicago, had given at Besant Hall under 
the designation Twilight Talks. These 
lectures were so successful and drew such 
large audiences that a program of a new 
series of historical lectures has been an- 
nounced by the same lecturer, which by the 
time this issue reaches the mails will be 
well on the way. 

Our members no doubt have learned from 
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recent newspaper accounts that Mr. Lin- 
don is none other than Mr. Julian B. Ar- 
nold, the son of the late Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the illustrious poet, scholar and inter- 
preter of Indian ideals, whom Theosophists 
the world over have loved and revered for 
his immortal work. 

When Mr. Julian B. Arnold came to 
America seven years ago he launched out 
in the chemical business, and for that and 
other reasons he adopted an old family 
name, so that he became known as J. B. 
Lindon. Owing to the encouragement 
which he received in his recent venture in 
the lecturing field, he has felt that he 
should no longer suppress his real identity. 

IT am sure that all Theosophists will join 
me in the hope that Mr. Arnold may some 
day become widely traveled as a lecturer 
throughout our country, where we hope he 
will always feel that he has a true home. 


MR. LEADBEATER 
A Melbourne correspondent of THE 
SEEKER writes: 


Mr. Leadbeater’s presence here was a source 
of great inspiration to all. He is staying on in 
Sydney, I understand, for six months, so we 
shall probably see more of him at the Conven- 
tion which takes place here. I hope that you 
will be fortunate enough one day to have him in 
South Africa. One’s whole being is uplifted 
while he is near. It helps one to realize dimly 
what standing in the presence of the Masters 
must mean. 


ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY 
MAGAZINE 


The little magazine bearing the above 
title which, under the able editorship of the 
late David S. M. Unger, has been carrying 
the message of Theosophy in Christian 
form to the people of the religions of the 
West, will continue its good work under 
the editorship of Mr. Max Wardall, of 
Seattle. Mr. Wardall was a warm personal 
friend of Mr. Unger, and he is himself 
especially interested in the Christian side 
of Theosophy. He and his brother Ray 
are the active spirits of our movement in 
the Northwest, and the Division to which 
they are especially devoting their energies 
has become one of the most vital in the 
Section. I am sure that these brothers, who 
are inseparable in any work that they do, 


- philosophical. 
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will make this little magazine as vital a 
proposition as they have succeeded in mak- 
ing the Division of the Northwest for The- 
osophy. I therefore congratulate the read- 
ers of ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY upon the suc- 
cessful outcome ‘of the difficulties which 
arose when the magazine had the misfor- 
tune to lose its editor. 


PASSED OVER 


Information comes of the death of Mr. 
Arvid Knos, the General Secretary of the 
Scandinavian Section, after a week’s ill- 
ness with pneumonia; also of the death of 
the wife of Mr. Charles Nelson, the General 
Secretary of the South African Section. 
Through Mr. Knos’ death the Scandinavian 
Section has suffered a painful and severe 
loss on the physical plane. Dr. Emil Zen- 
der succeeds him as Vice-president of the 
Executive Committee. 

The death of Mrs. Jacob Bright is also 
recorded. Mrs. Bright was the long-time 
friend of our President and always was her 
hostess in London. She had been promi- 
nent in public autruistic work for many 
years. 


KROTONA INSTITUTE 


The Winter Session of the Krotona Insti- 
tute was well attended, and both the lec- - 
turers and students declared themselves 
pleased with the winter’s work. The 
courses were given on each day of the week, 
except Saturday and Sunday, the hours for 
the lectures being 11 a. m., 2:30 and 4 p. m. 

Mrs. Rosner gave the usual course in 
Elementary Theosophy, Miss Poutz that 
in Tue AncreNtT Wispom, and Miss Hol- 
brook those in A STUDY IN CONSCIOUSNESS 
and Theosophy Applied to Biology. Myr. 
Knudsen’s work was divided into two parts 
—one along the lines of Geology and “The 
Secret Doctrine,’’ and the other in Practi- 
cal Philosophy. Dr. and Mr. Kramer alter- 
nated in Astrology, the one presenting the 
technical side, the other the symbole and 
Mrs. van Vliet presented 
her Esoteric Interpretation of Wagner’s 
Musical Dramas, but Mr. van Vliet’s Les- 
sons in Library ‘Administration were not 
given. Mrs. Duff gave four of her lessons 
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in Theosophy Applied to Bible Study and 
her course was completed by Miss Hol- 
brook. Only Mrs. Galigher’s course on 
Psychology was given. 

We hope in time that the Institute can 
be continued throughout the ordinary 


scholastic year, but for the present it seems 


best té have the Winter and Summer Ses- 
sions only, with a few courses extending 
through the intersessional periods. 

It is planned to have two sessions during 
the coming summer: one of three weeks 
immediately preceding Convention and one 
for a similar period after Convention. In 
the next issue the announcements will be 
definitely made of the plan to be decided 
upon. 


THE JEWS AND JERUSALEM 


It is significant of the present extraor- 
dinary age that the Jews should be prepar- 
ing to realize a long cherished prophecy. 
THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING TIMES Says: 


. The Jews are preparing to restore the temple 

of Solomon. The whole world is being stirred 
by a startling movement of the Jews toward 
their home land. Ten years ago there were 
only 1,000 Jews in the city of J erusalem; there 
are now 100,000. More than 200,000 Jews are 
found in the colonies recently established in 
Palestine. These are proving successful; good 
crops are being raised. 

More than $20,000,000 is being invested in 
railroads. Within the next few months Jerusa- 
lem will have become a city of electricity; 
rails are being laid for electric cars. The Jews 
have $5,000,000 in a Jerusalem bank. They 
have purchased a large amount of land. 

Until forty years ago the land of Palestine 
was arid. There were few inhabitants. There 
is a prophecy which reads, “In the last days I 
will pour out upon you again the latter rains.” 
Rain has come in abundance in the last few 
‘years; Palestine again blossoms; 10,000 olive 
trees have been planted in Samaria. 

It is believed that Jerusalem will become as 
of old the market-place of the Orient, and 
that Palestine will again “flow with milk and 
honey.” 


A POET’S BELIEF 


The poet, Edwin Markham, in an ad- 
dress recently given in Pasadena gave ex- 
pression to the following thought which 
will be interesting to Theosophists: 
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Mr. Markham opened his heart in a most in- 
teresting way and described his faith in im- 
mortality and his conception of the passing 
of a mortal life into the world beyond. He 
conceived of an immortal body which we use 
today and which we are building up from day 
to day by our thoughts and deeds. - , 

We are building this immortal body within 
the mortal body now and here, and the new 
body which we shall inherit is not a thing 
apart from us, but rather the immortal struc- 
ture which we have reared ourselves, freed 
from the trammels of the outer structure of 
flesh which has served us here but which has 
always to an extent been our prison house. 


Mr. Markham also gave to his hearers 
this definition of the word responsible: viz., 
able to respond. If a man is pressed with 
moral responsibilities, it is proof that he has 
within himself the power to meet them. Ac- 
cording to this idea, the one who holds 
heavy responsibilities is he who has a great 
ability to respond to opportunities. 


DREAM CLAIRVOYANCE 


A well authenticated case of clairvoyance 
in the future was enacted in the Jahn case 
of Pasadena, recently reported in the press. 
Miss Jahn dreamed on a Sunday of an ab- 
sent brother, seeing him on the streets of a 
strange city. She saw him running and 
crying with fear and, drawing a revolver, 
he shot four times, falling dead in a heap. 
She arose and told her dream, impressing 
upon her father its intense reality. The 
latter started Monday night for Salt Lake 
where the son was. On arriving there Wed- 
nesday he found that on the day before— 
or a day and a half after the dream—his 
son had gone through the precise experi- 
ence seen by his sister and was dead. 

This. is a clear case of prophetic vision, 
and an interesting feature of it is that it 
should have been experienced in dream 
rather than in waking consciousness. Evi- 
dently the sister while out of her physical 
body in sleep had risen to a plane of con- 
sciousness where past and future are in- 
separate, and succeeded in recording in 
the physical brain at her return the mem- 
ory of what she had seen. B 

Such evidences of a fulfilment in the 
physical life of events enacted in higher 
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states makes one feel that the life “‘down 
here’’ is only a reverberation of a reality 
experienced in a region where the real 
causes exist. 

Such sporadic visions become a part of 
the normal power of the man far advanced 
in occult development, for the past and the 
future lie before him as an open book, com- 
prehensible in proportion to the effort he 
makes and the stage of his progress. 


THE SLEEP MIND 

It is noteworthy that the modern press 
writers are using the above term to describe 
the dream consciousness. Like the ‘‘sub- 
conscious mind,’’ the sleep mind has be- 
come a useful term. We all know that one 


of the chief points in scientific respectabil- 


ity is to possess a scientifically acceptable 
name. Shall we not hope that dreams may 
no longer be classed among the vagaries of 
consciousness, but that with their new name 
assured they may soon become worthy of 
a legitimate place in consciousness ? 


INDIVIDUAL PROPAGANDA 

Our fellow member, Mr. Rem. A. John- 
ston of Ossian, Indiana, has undertaken an 
interesting form of propaganda for Theos- 
ophy. 
four-leaf circular on Tolerance, showing 
how forcefully Theosophy stands for that 
great virtue. He also has had printed for 
his use little individual stickers to go on 
his envelopes, reading: 

“Theosophy solves all of life’s perplexities. 
It is in agreement with all religions, but identi- 
cal with none. The one who sent this letter 
would be glad to tell you about Theosophy.” 

Mr. Johnston’s practice is to put these 
stamps or stickers on each letter mailed out, 
and he uses his judgment as to enclosing 
the printed leaflets. His work constitutes 
a preliminary step to the usual and reg- 
ular propaganda on the part of the So- 
ciety. It is obvious that any one who may 
be interested will be apt to respond to the 
personal invitation to inquire for informa- 
tion, and a correspondence of this nature 


He has issued an admirable little - 
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will naturally ripen into a reference later 
on to the normal official sources. 
Theosophists who wish to do so may pur- 
chase the leaflets and stamps from Mr. 
Johnston, or of course they may have them 
printed for themselves. Mr. Johnston's 
only purpose is to help spread our great 
message in an individual way—a way 


which opens before all Theosophists alike. 


WHO MAY JUDGE 


The following communication is written 
in a spirit that unfortunately has not yet 
disappeared from our ranks: - 


I am sure that it were better for the ‘ 
Lodge to send in its charter than to exist un- 
der the present conditions. The present state 
of impurity can never develop a vehicle for 
use. I cannot lend my influence to anything of 
dhis sort . . . I do not expect perfection, © 
but I demand respectability and this does not 
exist among a.few people, and they presume to 
be the leaders. 


Can we really judge our brother? Can 
we ever be sure that we have all the facts; 
and even supposing so, have we the wisdom 
to judge wisely upon them? 

Even the Master said when asked to pass 
judgment, ‘‘Man, who made me a judge 
or divider over you?” Again He said: “ʻI 
came not to judge.’’ If He could not 
judge, how dare we? Did He not instruct 
us to judge not that we be not judged? 

After all, why should we judge? To 
what possible good can it lead? Can we 
not leave the Lords of Karma to do their 
own work unhampered by our pretentious 


interference? We can only complicate the 


karma of the world by our petty conceited 
judgments. Not until we learn to look in- 
telligently into the hearts of our brothers 
at the Adept stage, can we form true con- 
ceptions of others. So why can we not 
cease condemning one another and realize 
that for every fault we find in another 
there is a corresponding fault in ourselves? 
Paul said : ‘‘ Wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself; for thou that 
judgest doest the same things.” And how 
true it is today! If we could only accept 
our brothers for the good they have and- 
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leave the rest to their own karmic future, 
how our work would get on! | | 

We are all, yes, all of us, living in. glass 
houses, and what sane purpose is there in 
throwing stones at one another? It is 
madness! Always let him who is guiltless 
of fault cast the first stone—let him pass 
the first judgment. , 

Again, in all common sense, let us realize 
that a very perfect and wonderful message 
may quite successfully be borne by an im- 
perfect messenger.. If the messenger be 
faithful to his trust and delivers the mes- 
sage, is that not enough? What else con- 
cerns those to whom the message belongs, 
except a grateful consideration for the 
bringer? And how despicable it-would be 
to condemn the messenger if he were found 
not to measure up to our notions of what 
he ought to be; how basely ungrateful! 

So it is with earnest workers for Theos; 
phy. The great message of the Masters 
belongs to Their children; some have seen 
it and are willing to take it to others; such 
workers are of course imperfect, but they 
are willing to expend much energy and 
time to take the message to their brothers. 
Then why should we condemn them for per- 
sonal shortcomings? It can only limit the 
spread of the Masters’ message. Can we 
not suppress the passion for evil judgment 
at least for the sake of the message? I hold 


that the gossip—the revealer of the worst 


in others, the one who carries the tongue 
of evil report—is a less worthy character 
than those in whom he finds so many faults. 

We must all realize that there is a ter- 
rific pressure upon the world just now from 


the hidden side. Everybody is feeling it— 


some more and some less. Its tendency is 
toward separation and destruction. The- 
osophists should be the first to recognize 
this and to take a firm stand for spiritual 


steadiness and strength. The stronger and ` 


steadier we are, the more shall we work for 
the age of spiritual regeneration when all 
things will be made new. Let the people 
who in their natures are committed to the 
Fifth Race ideals give vent to their hyster- 
ically manasic bent, but we Theosophists, 
who are so particularly engaged in making 
ready the way for the Sixth Race and all 
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its fraternal greatness, should realize that 
upon us rests a stupendous obligation to 
prove our worthiness in real brotherhood 
here and now. . 4 

Wise, thrice wise, was the immortal 
Pythagoras when he enjoined the many 
years of silence upon his neophytes. 


FIELD WORK FOR MARCH 


All proof-readers are humorists, and 
those of THE MESSENGER seem to be no ex- 
ception to the general rule. In the April — 
number they made me say ‘‘fanned’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘formed.’’ Fanning a new Lodge 
is a unique addition to the multitudinous 
duties of a field worker! = 

March saw the birth of two new Lodges 
—Fort Wayne and Peoria. Both are good 
Lodges, Fort Wayne was organized at 
the close of a second lecture course, while 
Peoria was given two weeks at one time. 
Only one of its nineteen new members has 
ever before been in the Society. Two had 
been looking our way for a long time, how- 
ever, and presented applications signed by 
Mr. Unger as voucher. 

A beginning was also made at Canton, 
Ohio, but it was only a beginning. 

The last week of March was given to 
Kansas City, and thereby hangs a tale. The 
president and executive committee were 
studying the psychology of audiences and 
trying to deduce the correct method of pro- 
cedure for future lectures, with a strong 
leaning toward paid admissions only. The 
difficulty arises from meagre collections in 
spite of large and enthusiastic audiences. 
I often hear expressions and get letters 
from committees containing propositions 
which show that it is a common belief that 
a lecturer who gets the collections must nec- 
essarily have more money than he can pos- 
sibly need! They seem always to forget 
that he is in honor bound to go at heavy 
expense to the places where Lodges are so 
weak and small that little money or none 
comes to him, and he can only hope to get 
even at the few strong points we have. 

_ Now Kansas City has a fine hall, seating 
perhaps two hundred and fifty, and with 
our thorough advertising methods we filled 
it to overflowing. The president distinctly 
helped the collections with some pertinent 
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suggestions, and yet the total for the course 
of six lectures was under seventy dollars. 
The two items alone of advertising and 
traveling expenses for Mr. Hampton and 
myself were substantially one-half of the 
collections. It can be seen at a glance that 
even if all Lodges were up to the Kansas 
City level (and very few are), it would not 
be possible to make all lectures free unless 
somebody is willing to make good the losses. 
It was so self-evident at Kansas City that 
emphatic opinions were expressed by mem- 
bers in favor of all paid lectures hereafter. 
It was said that St. Louis is making a great 
success of that plan and has so well edu- 
cated the public that it is taken as a matter 
of course. 

There are two sides to the question, but 
one thing is clear: If we use modern meth- 
ods, lecture in good halls and maintain an 
advance agent whose work can fill them, we 
must find means of inducing the audiences 
to bear a reasonable share of the expense. 
Last night I lectured before an audience of 
640 people in an auditorium where the rent 
was $35. The collection was only $22.98 
and consisted of a total of 258 coins. From 
this it will be seen that at least 382 people 
present put not one cent in the collection. 
How can we reach these ‘‘dead-heads’’ who 
knew that the advertisements read ‘‘collec- 
tion’’ and that somebody must pay for the 
seats they occupied? They were all well- 
dressed people and probably the majority 
belong to the business and professional 
classes. It was not because they could not 
pay, but because they did not have to. I 
do not believe they would remain away if 
they knew they could not escape the collec- 
tion, because they are enough interested to 
pay ten cents for car-fare. Why not, then, 
try the plan of collections at the door as 
they enter? It requires considerable 
‘‘nerve’’ to walk past a collector! Might 
not such a plan solve the problem and give 
longer life to the free lecture system? 

L. W. ROGERS 


LODGE WORK 


We will ask the Tri-City Lodge of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, to give place on May 5 to the 
Des Moines Lodge, because it is just one 
year old by its charter on that day, and I 


know the entire Section will take pleasure 
in attending its birthday party, which will 
be continued for a week. Although the 
candles are few on this first birthday, we 


arust that every Lodge in the Section will 


send its greetings and good wishes for 
many happy returns of the day. 

Still in the State of lowa, beginning on 
May 12, we will work with the members of 
the Tri-City Lodge in Davenport. If diff- 
culties at the start are indicative of great 
success eventually, we should find those 
conditions here, for of all the Lodges on 
our records the members of this one met 
with many annoying obstacles before its 
charter was finally procured. Through this 
experience it must have developed remark- 
able one-pointedness and persistence, in its 
deva while still in embryo. With such a 
start it is natural to look for unusual 
strength and devotion here. If the star 
shines brightly with the development of 
one quality, it is surely twinkling over 
Davenport. . 


We come to Denver, Colorado, on May 
19.. It was on the twenty-seventh of this 
same month in 1897 that this charter was 
granted. This is one of the oldest Lodges 
in the country. Mrs. Blakemore acts as the 
magnet for the other four members; but the 
question arises: How long can a charter 
be held when there is no more life than this 
shows? There are no reports beyond the 
regular payment of the members’ dues. It 
was my pleasure when I visited Denver to 
meet Mrs. Blakemore personally, and then 
she told me it was her desire to arrange ` 
with the other Lodge so that the wonderful 
collection of books which forms the library 
in the Denver Lodge should be accessible 
to all who are interested in reading Theo- 
sophical literature. This older Lodge 
could hardly serve better than to share 
with the younger one its pearls gathered in 
the early days. 

Let us not forget that in Denver there is 
another Lodge which was founded on July 
20, 1906, known as Colorado Lodge. It has 
thirty-four members on its roll and carries 
on a very active propaganda. ‘The secre- 
tary says Denver is a hard city to interest 
in Theosophy. It seems strange, since the 
study of Occultism has evidently been 
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known there for many years, but it may be* 


the result of this very fact, for where there 
are many students of Occultism there are 
often to be found people representing the 
different schools and, with these, conten- 
tions sometimes arise that make it difficult 
for any one system to grow strong and 
steady. The T. S. members here have an 
opportunity by their dedicated lives to set 
forth the great truths that are so dear to 
them, in order that the laymen may recog- 
nize that there is great value in our phi- 
losophy. Let us do our part in linking these 
members more closely to the National 
- Centre. | l 
On May 26 we will try to build strength 
Into that great deva over the city of De- 
~ troit, Michigan, where there are still two 
Lodges: Detroit, chartered August 24, 
1897, with fifteen members, and Vivelius, 
chartered February 4, 1905, at present 
numbering nineteen members, as Alcyone 
Lodge, which was chartered December 1, 
1911, combined (on July 2, 1914) its deva 
with that of Vivelius. There has been much 
propaganda work done here this winter 
through public lectures, and it is hoped 
that the membership will grow accordingly. 
Let us fill a May-basket for the Detroit cen- 
tre with all that will help to make this deva 
strong, wise and loving. 

June 2 we can no longer offer May-bas- 
kets, but a June box will be in order for 
the members of Duluth Lodge. The last 
few years have shown remarkable growth 
here. The secretary writes, in effect: 

The charter is dated August 20, 1906. Short- 
ly before this date two ladies from Superior, 
Wisconsin, our sister city across the Bay, came 
to Duluth, having advertised that they would 
be here, inviting all interested in Theosophy to 
meet them. Nearly all those who answered the 
call signed the charter—ten in all. Their sig- 
natures were all secured at the first meeting. 
One has passed on from the physical plane, two 
have fallen away and seven of these have re- 
mained staunch throughout, although two 


lapsed for a time and were afterwards rein- 
stated. 

The first president, Mrs. Alice A. Taylor, 
served seven years, and was succeeded nearl 
two years ago by our present one, Mrs. Rut 
Shepherd. For the first five or six years the 
number did not increase; more fell away than 
came in. But the Lodge was very active and 
never at any time thought it could not keep 
on. The Superior friends helped for a time, 
older students of Theosophy passing our way 
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taught classes now and then, Mr. Hotchner lec- 


~ tured twice, Mr. Cooper was here nearly a week. 


Mrs. Besant lectured to a crowded house and 
left us a blessing in the memory of her great- 
ness. We now number thirty-four and have a 
strong, active centre. Within the past three 
years we have had with us Mrs. Russak and 
Mrs. Broenniman, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Rogers, 
Mrs. de Leeuw and our dear Mr. Unger, the 
latter several times. Mr. Blum, of Kansas 
City, was here in February, delivering one pub- 
lic lecture. ; 

We recognize our debt of gratitude to the 
faithful ones who were the instruments through 
whom Theosophy came directly to us, to our 
charter members who did the pioneer work, and 
to the lecturers and teachers who have been 
such an inspiration to us. For the future of 
Theosophy in Duluth we have great faith and 
hope, and to this end we ask the strength of the 
loving thought of our sister Lodges throughout 
the Section. 

E. R. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
HELP OUR BOOTH AT THE FAIR 
To THE MESSENGER: 


An unprecedented opportunity has now 
come to the Theosophical Society to give 
forth its teaching to the world. In times 
past many of our efforts have met with op- 
position, making it seem that humanity was 
not quite ready for our philosophy. We 
have now been shown conclusively, how- 
ever, that the minds of men are prepared 
to assimilate the truths that have been 
given us. The trouble is that we are not 
fully prepared—that is, financially—to give 


` them out, now that the time is ripe. 


Our booth in the Palace of Education, at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco, has shown this to 
the earnest members of the Bay Cities 
Lodges who have struggled so hard to ob- 
tain and to maintain space which could 
represent in a dignified manner our great 
Society. 

' Through the strenuous efforts of Mr. 
Walters, president of the San Francisco 
Lodge, this booth was in working order on 
the opening day of the Exposition and is, 
through his able supervision, aided by self- 
sacrificing members from the local Lodges, 
doing most excellent work. It is attractive 
in appearance, homelike and inviting, with 
its pictures of our Founders, the President, 
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and others prominent in our activities. The 
booth is well supplied with books . and 
charts, the latter being especially attractive 
to the public eye, calling forth many intelli- 
gent questions. Our workers are kept busy 
answering these questions and trying t0 
give the inquirers a clear understanding of 
what our philosophy really is. 

It is surprising to know how many are 
anxious to be enlightened. Some come from 
our larger cities, where there are Theosoph- 
ical Lodges of which they have never heard. 
Others come from secluded towns, and have 
never been able to come in touch with any 
of our members. All these are given the 
addresses of the Lodges nearest them, also 
that of our Headquarters at Krotona. 

They gladly take away all the propa- 
ganda leaflets and pamphlets that we can 
give them; and it is in this part of the 
work that every member of the Theosoph- 
ical Society can very materially aid the few 
now over-burdened local Lodges. People 
do not have to be asked to accept our liter- 
ature, but are only disappointed because 
we are unable to give them more. The 
‘truth is being spread in this way to all 
parts of the world. 

This is our great opportunity, and all 
members of the American Section should 
do their utmost to be helpers—visible help- 
ers—who are so sorely needed in this pres- 
ent great work. The immediate need for 
more funds is pressing, and all who wish 
to assist are urged to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of doing so. | 

ONE OF THE WORKERS 


LODGE SUPPORT 
To THE MESSENGER: 


Lodges that find the financial problem a 
struggle may be interested in the effort of 
Harmony Lodge of Albany (New York) to 
add to its book fund. In this case a tempo- 
rary solution of the problem seems to have 
come through a chocolate sale, the details 
of which may be welcomed in other Lodges. 

The last of February a case containing 
40 boxes, each holding 24 five-cent cakes of 
sweet nut chocolate, was ordered from The 
Ideal Cocoa and Chocolate Company, 46 
Clinton Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
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which makes a specialty of sales to lodges, 
churches and societies. The wholesale cost 
was $26.00 plus $1.08 expressage, sixty 
days’ credit being allowed with 2% dis- 
count for cash within ten days. Each box, 
at five cents a cake, retailed for $1.20, ag- 
gregating $48.00. Then the members un- 
dertook to sell the chocolate among friends 
and acquaintances in lots varying from one 
cake to a whole box. Within ten days, for- 
tunately, enough was sold to pay for the 
entire case, thereby securing the discount— 
which meant another book for the library. 
By the middle of March the entire contents 
of the first case had been disposed of, net- 
ting $21.40. As one member expressed it, 
‘‘the chocolate sells itself.’’ It is whole- 
some, it provides good value for the money 
—the price being the same as that asked in 
regular stores—no preparation is required, 
and the sale takes very little time. | 
(Signed) EMoGENE S. SIMONS 


AN INTERPRETATION 
To THE MESSENGER: 

On page 502 of the April Messenger, the 
question about the man born blind is an- 
swered by the expression of a doubt as to 
whether the incident took place as recorded. 

Perhaps your questioner might find the 
following interpretation of the Master’s 
words more satisfactory: St. John 9:3, 
‘Jesus answered, Neither hath this man 
(the personality put on for that present 
incarnation): sinned nor his parents: but 
that the works of (the) God (within) 
should be made manifest.’’ In other words: 
It is not this personality that is responsible 
nor yet the parents; but the blindness has 
been ‘sent that the ‘‘works of the God”? 
(meaning the deeds of the immortal ego) 
in the past and now incarnated as that man 
should be made manifest on the physical 
plane, as all past causes sometime become, 
in order to be worked out. and the debt can- 
celled. 

In this light the Master’s words, far from 
denying karma, beautifully reveal it, and 
the distinction between personality and 
‘the God within’’ is carefully drawn. 

TsaBEL H. S. DEVEREUX 


CONCERNING H. P. B. 
BY G. R. S. MEAD 


I (Wisdom) love them that love me.—Prov. viii :17 
Where there is mystery, it is generally supposed that there must also be evil. 


thoughts together to the woman 


without whom in every probability 
there would have been no Theosophical 
movement today as we understand it. Let 
us consider briefly the crude and blunder- 
ing question: ‘‘Do you believe in Blavat- 
sky??? 

To me this question sounds strange, 
sounds even, if I may say so, vulgar. 
‘Blavatsky ?” No one who knew her, knew 
her thus tout court. For her enemies even, 
while she lived, she was Madame Blavatsky, 
or at least H. P. Blavatsky; while for her 
friends and lovers she was Helena Pe- 
trovna, or H. P. B., or the ‘‘Old Lady’’— 
which last once gave occasion to a pretty 
witticism of a friend, who slyly remarked 
that it would have been awkward had 
Madame been Monsieur. 

When then such an uncompromising 
question as this is put to us, how are we 
to answer it in utter honesty, if, as is the 
case with most of us who have studied the 
subject, we refuse to adopt either the ig- 
norant position of blind prejudice, which 
thinks it answers infallibly by screaming 
the parrot-cry of ‘‘trickster,’’ or the, to 
me, still more ignorant view of blind cre- 
dulity. that once on a time tried to parade 
our Theosophic streets proclaiming the 
Bandar-log mantra “H. P. B. says,” as 
the universal panacea for every ill and sol- 
vent of every problem—a species of aber- 
ration which, I rejoice to say, has long 
ceased from troubling us? 

To this question, the only answer that 
the vast majority of our present-day fel- 
lowship can give is perhaps somewhat on 
these lines: We never knew Madame 
Blavatsky personally, and now at this late 
date, in face.of the absolutely contradic- 


| ET us for a few minutes turn our 


Byron 


tory assertions made concerning her by 
her friends and her foes, it is not to be ex- 
pected that we can pronounce magiste- 
rially on a problem which has baffled even 
her most intimate friends, or solve an en- 
igma which is as mysterious as the riddle 
of the ancient Sphinx. What we know is, 
that in spite of all that people have said 
against this extravagantly abused woman 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, the 
fundamentals of Theosophy stand firm, and 
this for the very simple reason that they are 
entirely independent of Madame Blavatsky. 
It is Theosophy in which we are interested, 
and this would remain an immovable rock 
of strength and comfort, an inexhaustible. 
source of study, the most noble of all quests, 
and the most desirable of paths on which 
to set our feet, even if it were possible, 
which it is not, conclusively to prove that 


. H. P. Blavatsky was the cleverest trickster 


and most consummate charlatan of the 
ages. 

For surely even the most prodigal of 
sons may recall dim—nay, even bright— 
memories of the glories of the mansions of 
his father’s house; his report need not be 
necessarily false because he is in exile, feed- 
ing with the ‘‘swine,’’ and grown like unto 
them. He may by chance have eaten of 
the ‘‘moly’’; his memory of home may be 
coming back. Nay, in this case, it had 
come back, though seemingly in a chaotic 
rush, for in fact and truth—and this is 
what really counts in the whole matter— 
it has awakened the same memory in many 
a one of us, his fellow exiles, who bless 
him for the story—a true ‘“myth’’—which 
he has told. r 2 

All this and more, even the most cau- 
tious of us can answer, and so set H. P. B.’s - 
testimony concerning herself, the ‘“‘mem- 
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ories’’ concealed within her books, which 
memories none but the knowing can know, 
against, on the one hand, the faults of their 
scholarship—for she was no scholar and 
never claimed to be one, a fact that makes 
her work the more extraordinary rather 
than helps to clarify the problem—and, on 
the other hand, against the twenty-year-old 
inimical report of a member of a society 
which is now distinguished but was then 
in its infancy. Indeed the enigma of 
H. P. B. is ridiculously far from being 
so simple as the fervent believers in the 
infallibility of that very one-sided account 
would have it to be. | 

The enigma of H. P. B. is, even for those 
who knew her most intimately, insoluble, 
as anyone may see for himself by reading 
the straightforward objective account of 
her given by her life-long colleague in the 
work, H. S. Olcott, in his Orp Dtary 
Leaves. No one has in any way given so 
true a portrait of H. P. B. in her ordinary 
daily life as has our President-Founder ; it 
is an account of utter honesty, hiding noth- 
ing, palliating nothing, but painting in 
bold strokes the picture of that to me most 
humanly loveable bundle of inexplicable 
contradictions; that puzzling mixture of 
wisdom and folly; that Sphinx clad in mot- 
ley ; that successful pioneer of a truly spir- 
itual movement (who was yet to all appear- 
ances the least fitted to inaugurate such an 
effort, because of her almost mischievous 
delight not only in outraging the taboos of 
conventional thought but also in setting 
at naught the canons of deportment which 
tradition has decreed as the outer and vis- 
ible signs of a spiritual teacher) ; that fre- 
quent cause of despair even to her best 
friends, and yet in spite of her utter in- 
comprehensibility the most winsome of 
creatures. i 

As for myself, when I am confronted 
with the notorious S. P. R. Report— 
though I must confess that I rarely hear 
anything about it now-a-days—I have a 
very simple answer to make; and it runs 
somewhat on these lines. 

You who believe in the S. P. R. investiga- 
tor’s account say that Mme. Blavatsky was 
a trickster. You did not know her per- 


-istic medium! 
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sonally; nor, as a matter of fact, did the 
Committee who adopted the investigator’s 
account. Even the investigator himself 
had to get the data on which he based his 
theory from others when he arrived at 
Madras. It is thus all at second-hand at 
the best; even the investigator saw nothing 
at first-hand. Like the investigator, and 
like you who believe in his theory, I too 
was not there; I, therefore, have no means 
of iudging at first-hand. I can only put 
the very ample written, testimony and the 
still ampler unwritten evidence of her 
friends who were present in favor of 
H. P. B. against the accusations of two dis- 
missed employees adopted by the mission- 
aries, and afterwards endorsed by the 
S. P. R. investigator, who at that time 
seems to have had no first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the simplest psychic phenomena, 
and to have felt himself compelled to ex- 
haust every possible hypothesis of fraud, 
even the most absurd, before giving Mme. 
Blavatsky the benefit even of the slightest 
doubt. 

Since those days, however, such a change 
has come over the general opinion of the 
S. P. R. with regard to psychic matters, and 
Dr. Hodgson himself has so fundamentally 
altered his own position owing to his now 
mature first-hand experience, that one need 
not be held to be departing entirely from an 
impartial judgment in thinking it more 
probable that Dr. Hodgson’s inexperienced 
hypotheses with regard to Mme. Blavatsky 
are not to be preferred to the many years of 
testimony in her favor brought forward by 
her friends in all countries. 

Oh, but—someone will say under the in- 
fluence of this notorious Report—they were 
all deluded, hypnotized. She was on the 
showing of the evidence helped by many 
skilful confederates all over the world; it 
was all a clever system of deception. 

This is indeed the main burden of the 
hypotheses put forward by this Report; on 
all occasions, confederates, trap-doors, ete., 
hypnotism. Anything, everything, but the 
admission that H. P. B. was, even at times, 
so common a thing as an ordinary spiritual- 
No; she must be proved 
lower even than that—an unmitigated 
fraud in every direction. Even an impar- 
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tial outsider must feel inclined to exclaim: 
Surtout pas trop de zéle, Messieurs les In- 
quisiteurs! We have throughout presented 
to us the. picture of nothing but a cunning 
préstidigitatrice, with elaborate prepara- 
tions and carefully planned surprises, car- 
ried out by astute confederates. It is true 
that’ this host of confederates has never 
been brought into court; they have disap- 
peared into the invisible. Indeed they have, 
and that too not metaphorically ; or rather, 
perhaps they have never been anywhere 
else than in the invisible, for did not 
H. P. B. call them elementals? 

Be that as it may be, I for my part when 
investigating a subject prefer first-hand 
evidence. I have, therefore, as opposed to 
the endorsers of and the believers in this 
Report, so to speak, investigated H. P. B. 
at first-hand. For three years I practically 
never left her side; I worked with her in 
the greatest intimacy, was her private sec- 
retary. The picture which the Report 
paints of H. P. B. flatly contradicts all my 
own personal experience of her, and there- 
fore I cannot but decline to accept it. 

I went to her after the publication of the 
Report, three years after, when the outery 
was still loud and suspicion in the air; for 
the general public of that day, believing 
in the impossibility of all psychic phe- 
nomena, naturally condemned H. P. B. 
without any enquiry. I went with an ac- 
curate knowledge of the Report and of all 
its elaborate hypotheses in my head; it 
‘could not have been otherwise. But a very 
few months’ first-hand acquaintance with 
H. P. B. convinced me that the very faults 
of her character were such that she could 
not have possibly carried on a carefully 
planned fraud, even had she wanted to do 
so, least of all an elaborate scheme of de- 
ception depending on the manipulation of 
mechanical devices and the help of crafty 
confederates. 

She was frequently most unwise in her 
utterances, and if angry would blurt out 
anything that might come into her head, no 
matter who was present. ‘She did not seem 
to care what anyone might think, and would 
sometimes accuse herself of all kinds of 
things—faults and failings—but never, un- 
der any circumstances, even in her wildest 
moods, did she ever utter a syllable that in 
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any way would confirm the speculations and 


accusations of Dr. Hodgson. I am myself 


convinced that had she been guilty of the 
things charged against her in this respect, 
she could not have failed, in one or other 
of her frequent outbursts or confidences, to 
have let some word or hint escape her of an 
incriminating nature. Two things in all 
the chaos of her cosmos stood firm in every 
mood—that her Teachers existed and that 
she had not cheated. 

But the irreconcilables will say: Oh, 
she was too cunning for you; and, besides, 
she glamoured you. 

: The irreconcilables are of course privil- 
eged to say anything their fancy may dic- 
tate; it is far easier to be seemingly wise 
at a long distance and to imagine things as 
one would desire them to have been, than to 
have, like myself, to try to solve the actual 
problem that was daily before my own 
eyes for three years and more, and the 
further and still more complex problem 
contained in a most voluminous literary 
output, every page of which one has read, 
and many of which one has had one way or 
other to edit. What, however, has always 
been a personal proof to myself of H. P. — 
B.’s bona fides is a purely objective thing, 


Incapable of being explained away by im- 


patiently casting it into the waste-paper 
basket of psychological theoretics. 

To all intents and purposes, as far as 
any objective knowledge was concerned, 
I went to work with H. P. B. as an entirely 
untried factor. I might, for all she knew 
to the contrary, have been a secret emissary 
of the enemy, for she was to my knowledge 
spied on by many. In any case, supposing 
she had been a cheat, she must have known 
that it was a very dangerous experiment to 
admit an untried person to her most inti- 
mate environment. Not only, however, did 
she do this, but she overwhelmed me with 
the whole-heartedness of her confidence. 
She handed over to me the charge of all 
her keys, of her MSS., her writing-desk 
and the nests of drawers in which she kept 
her most private papers; not only this, but 
she further, on the plea of being left in 
peace for her writing, absolutely refused 
to be bothered with her letters, and made 
me take over her voluminous correspond- 
ence, and that too without opening it first 
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herself. She not only metaphorically but 
sometimes actually flung the offending mis- 
sives at my head. I accordingly had fre- 
quently to open all her letters and not only 
to read them but to answer them as best I 
could; for this strange old lady cried out 
with loud outery to be relieved of the bur- 
den of letter writing, that she might write 
her articles and books, and would wax most 
wrathful and drive me out whenever I 
pestered her to answer the most pressing 
correspondence or even to give me some 
idea of what to reply in her name. 

Now I am not saying it was right of a 
woman who day by day received a large 
batch of letters, some of them—many of 
them—containing the most private thoughts 
of men and women all over the world, 
admitting the reader to the intimacy of 
their inner life,* thus to entrust them to a 
young man comparatively ignorant of life 
and almost entirely unable to deal with 


them, otherwise than each morning, so to 


speak, to beard the lion in his den—for the 
Old Lady was leonine—and persist in pa- 
rading the most important of this corre- 
spondence before the eyes of H. P. B., to 
her ever-increasing annoyance and a regu- 
lar periodical outburst, when both corre- 
spondence and secretary were first com- 
mitted to an infernal w. p. b., and finally 
some sort of a compromise arrived at. 

I grumbled then, but now I rejoice, for 
so I learned in short time what might other- 
wise have taken me many long years to 
acquire; but it seemed to me, and still so 
- seems, to have been somewhat rough on her 
correspondents, unless indeed in many cases 
the fool had to be answered according to 
his folly and I was a useful fool for the 
answering side of the business. 

But be this as it may be, it convinced 
me wholly and surely that whatever else 
H. P. B. may have been, she was not a 
cheat or trickster—she had nothing to hide; 
for a woman who, according to the main 
_ hypothesis of the S. P. R. Report, had had 


*When some of her bitterest foes were at- 
tacking her—men and women who previously 


‘ had poured forth their confidences into her 


unwilling ears—she exclaimed to me: “God! 
how they must respect me!” They knew she 
would not make use of their confessions against 
them. 
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confederates all over the world and had 
lived the life of a scheming .adventuress, 
would have been not only incredibly fool- 
hardy but positively mad to have let all 
her private correspondence pass into the 
hands of a third party, and that, too, with- 
out even previously opening it herself. 

All this and much else proved to me that 
H. P. B. was assuredly not a cheat and a - 
trickster, certainly not while I knew her; 
and in every probability was not in the past 
when I did not know her. Of one thing, 
however, I am certain, that I know far more 
about H. P. B., her life and work, than 
those members of the S. P: R. who have per- 
sistently done their best to disgrace her 
before the world, and that their hypotheses 
are ludicrously insufficient to unriddle 
that: Sphinx of the nineteenth century, 
H. P. Blavatsky, who was at the lowest com- 
putation not only as interesting as a dozen 
Mrs. So-and-so’s, on whom the S. P. R. 
have expended so much energy, but who 
further was the chief means of opening 
many windows into the greatness of things, 
no one of which will be shut again, for the 
life-work of the greatest of her detractors 
in the S. P. R. does but ever more and 
more support her own contentions. 

‘‘Do you believe in H. P. B.?’’ Yes; I 
believe in H. P. B. As for H. P. Blavatsky, 
I have no more high opinion of her than had 
H. P. B. herself, for she straitly distin- 
guished the two; but I reject with scorn 
the ludicrous attempt to explain even H. P. 
Blavatsky by calling her a trickster and a 
common charlatan. I believe firmly in 
H. P. B.’s bona fides; but above all things 
I believe “with all my soul in the great 
things she fought for, in the deep myster- 
ies of which she gave tidings. I should, 
however, like always to be allowed, if I 
can, to state them in my own way, and, if 
I am able, to support them in my own way, 
for I frequently dissent from H. P. B.’s 
methods and from her manner. 

She was filled with imperfections, even 
as we all are, but she was great. Even her 
imperfections were great; and being great, 
when she touched a height it was a great 
height. There was something colossal, Ti- 
tanic, even cosmic about H. P. B. at times; 
indeed I have sometimes had the appar- 
ently whimsical notion that she did not be- 
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long to this planet, did not fit into this evo- 
_ lution. But, indeed, who shall unriddle the 
enigma of H. P. B.? What did she not 
touch at times? Multiplex personality in 
contact with multiplex personalities—as 
complex perchance as man’s whole nature, 
in miniature at least! | 

I make the surface critic an uncondi- 
tional present of the faulty apparatus of 
her controversial, writings—though that is 
perhaps somewhat too generous a gift on 
all occasions. She was no scholar, had no 
training at school, or college, or university ; 
was no scientist, had presumably never wit- 
nessed a laboratory experiment in her life; 
she was no mathematician,* no formal 
philosopher of the schools, could not most 
probably have told you the difference be- 
tween the positions of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer had you asked her—and yet she wrote 
on all these things, and frequently with the 
greatest acumen. , 

Of all this I make a present to the critic; 
I class all this as mostly ephemeral, as 
what will to a large extent pass away, as 
what has in some measure already passed 
away, for science has grown much in later 
_ years and is now denying many things that 
she denied, and affirming many that she 
affirmed twenty years ago. But the giant's 
grip of the whole scheme of things, the Ti- 
tanic sweep of world-processes envisaged, 
the cyclopean piling of hypothesis on hy- 
pothesis till her hypothetical Ossas and 
Pelions reached to heaven, and to the 
heaven of heavens—the fresh atmosphere of 
life and reality with which she surrounded 
her great expositions—all this I claim for 
her enduring reputation. She was a Titan 
among mortals; she pointed the way to me 
and to many others, and that is why we 


*Indeed, her favorite habit was to count on 
her fingers. On one occasion when she was 
engaged on a chapter of THE SECRET DOCTRINE, 
she called her niece into her room and ad- 
dressed her somewhat as follows: “Here, my 
dear, you are a mathematical pundit; where 
does the comma go? I am certain of the figures 
but can’t see where the confounded comma 
comes in.” This was the value of 1, the cir- 
cular measure of two right angles, and anyone 
who has read the learned disquisition of the 
matter in THE SECRET DOCTRINE will be some- 


what puzzled to account for the fact that the . 


writer knew so little of mathematics as to 
confuse the decimal point with a comma! 
; } 
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love her. Setting forth on the way she 
showed, we know she lied not as to the 
direction. Our Titan was. elemental, as 
indeed are all Titans; but in laying founda- 
tions it is necessary to have giants, and 
giants when they move cannot but knock 
over the idols in the shrines of the dwarfs. 

Let me then speak of a subject of which 
I presumably know as much as even the 
most industrious adverse critic of H. P. B.’s 
work—her literary remains. I have care- 
fully read all she has written; much of it 
I have edited, some of it I have read many, 
many times. I think I may say without any 
undue -boasting that no one knows better 
than I do the books from which she quotes 
and the use she makes of quotations. She 
was, indeed, more or less medieval or even, 
at times, early Christian, in her quotation 
work ; let us grant this fully in every way— 
though perhaps we are a little inclined to 
go too far in this now-a-days. But what I 
have been most interested in in her writing 
is precisely that which she does not quote 
from known sources, and this it is which 
forms for me the main factor in the enigma 
of H. P. B. I perpetually ask myself the 
question: Whence did she get her informa- 
tion—apparent translations of texts and 
commentaries the originals of which are un- 
known to the Western world? 

Some ten years ago or more the late Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, to whom all lovers of the 
SACRED Books OF THE East owe so deep a 
debt of gratitude, published his most in- 
structive set of Gifford Lectures, entitled 
Theosophy, or Psychological Religion. 
These I reviewed in much detail in a series 
of three articles in this Revirw. The aged 
professor wrote to me a kindly note on the 


Subject, taking exception to one or two 


points, and we exchanged several letters. 

He then expressed himself as surprised 
that I should waste, as he thought, what he 
was good enough to call my abilities on 


“Theosophy,” when the whole field of Ori- 


ental studies lay before me, in which he was 
kind enough to think I could do useful 
work. Above all, he was puzzled to under- 
stand why I treated seriously that charla- 
tan, Mme. Blavatsky, who had done so 
much harm to the cause of genuine Oriental 
studies by her parodies of Buddhism and 
Vedanta which she had mixed up with 


‘Western ideas. Her whole Theosophy was 
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a réchauffé of misunderstood translations of 
Sanskrit and Pali texts. 

To this I replied that as I had no object 
to serve but the cause of truth, if he could 
convince me that Mme. Blavatsky’s Theos- 
ophy was merely a clever or ignorant man- 
ipulation of Sanskrit and Pali texts, I 
would do everything in my power to make 
the facts known to the Theosophie world; 
for I naturally did not wish to waste my 
life on a ‘‘swindle’’—the epithet he once 
used of Esoteric BuppHIsM at an Oriental 
Congress. I therefore asked him to be so 
good as to point out what in his opinion 
were the original texts in Sanskrit and Pali, 
or any other language, on which were based 
either the STaNnzAS OF DzyAn and their com- 
mentaries in THE SECRET DOCTRINE or any 
of the three treatises contained in THE 
VOICE OF THE SILENCE. I had myself for 
years been searching for any trace of the 
originals or of fragments resembling them, 
and had so far found nothing. If we could 
get the originals, we asked nothing better ; 
it was the material we wanted. 

To this Professor Max Müller replied in 
a short note, pointing to two verses in 
THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE, which he said 
were quite Western in thought, and there- 
fore betrayed their ungenuineness. 

I answered that I was extremely sorry he 
had not pointed out the texts on which any 
sentence of the PRECEPTS or any stanza of 
the Book or DzyAn was based; neverthele,ss 
I should like to publish his criticism, re- 
serving to myself the right of commenting 
on it. 

To this Professor Max Müller hastily re- 
joined that he begged I would not do so, 
but that I would return his letter at once, 
as he wished to write something ‘more 
worthy of the Revæw. I, of course, re- 
turned his letter, but I have been waiting 
from that day to this for the promised 
proof that H. P. B. was in these marvelous 
literary creations nothing but a sorry cen- 
tonist who out of tags of misunderstood 
translations patched. together a fantastic 
motley for fools to wear. And I may add 
the offer is still open for any and every Ori- 
entalist who desires to make good the, to me, 
ludicrous contention of the late Nestor of 
Orientalism. 

I advisedly call these passages enshrined 
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in her works marvelous literary creations, 
not from the point of view of an enthusiast 
who knows nothing of Oriental literature, 
or the great cosmogonical system of the 
past, or the Theosophy of the world faiths, 
but as the mature judgment of one who has 
been for some twenty years studying just 
such subjects. Nor can it be maintained 
with any show of confidence that the 
STANZAS and their COMMENTARIES and the 
FRAGMENTS from what is called the Book 
OF THE GOLDEN PRECEPTS are adequately 
paralleled by the writings of spiritualistic 
mediumship; they are different from all 
these, belong to a different class of trans- 
mission. 

The Stanzas set forth a cosmogenesis and 
anthropogenesis which in their sweep and 
detail leave far behind any existing record 
of such things from the past; they cannot 
be explained as the clever piecing together 
of the disconnected archaic fragments still 
preserved in sacred books and classical au- 
thors; they have an individuality of their 
own and yet they bear the hall mark of an ~ 
antiquity and the warrant of an economy 
which the Western world thinks to have 
long passed away. Further, they are set in 
an atmosphere of commentary apparently 
translated or paraphrased from Far East- 
ern tongues, producing a general impression 
of genuineness that is difficult for a scholar 
who has sufficiently overcome his initial pre- 
judices to study them, to withstand. 

As for the FraGMENTS which purport to 
be treatises of a mystic Buddhist school, 
they too bear on their faces every mark of 
genuineness, even in their heretical nature 
and in the self-confession of their sectarian 
character. It is far more difficult to believe 
they are forgeries begotten of a Western 
brain than to believe they are, if not literal 
translations, at least free versions from gen- 
uine documents, perhaps of the Aryasanga 
School—sermons for pupils on the Path. 

Almost without exception I find that peo- 
ple who loudly condemn H. P. B., when 
asked if they have read these things, an- 
swer: ‘‘Oh, I really can’t be bothered to 
read anything that woman wrote; she was 
an imposter’’; or, ‘‘No, I have not read 
these things; and any way I am not an 
Oriental scholar, but Professor Max Müller 
in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,’’ ete., ete. 
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All of which is rather in favor of H. P. B. 
than against her, for there must be some- 
thing almost superhuman on the side of one 
who can arouse such blind prejudice in 
otherwise fair-minded folk. 

The enigma of H. P. B., which no Report 
or a thousand such reports can solve, among 
other. riddles, presents us in limine with the 
question: Whence did H. P. B. become pos- 
sessed of these things? What is the most 
simple hypothesis to account for it all? If 
you say she was a spiritualistic medium— 
then you must extend this term enormously 
beyond its ordinary connotation, and trans- 
late it into a designation of great dignity, 
and carry it up into the heights of exalted 
genius; for nothing short of this, I am 
convinced, will satisfy the unprejudiced en- 
quirer. 

I have tried every hypothesis and every 
permutation and combination of hypotheses 
of which I have heard or which I have de- 
vised, to account for these truly great 
things in H. P. B.’s literary activity, and I 
am bold to say that the only explanation 
that in any way has the slightest pretention 
to bear the strain of the evidence is that 
these things were dictated to, or impressed 
upon, her psychically by living teachers and 
friends, most of whom she had known 
physically. It is true that, as she herself 
stated, and as was stated through her, she 
at times got things tangled up badly, but 
she strove her best to do her best in most 
difficult circumstances. 

Indeed, one of the most interesting facts 
in the whole problem is that she was her- 
self as much delighted with the beauty of 
these teachings and amazed at the vastness 
of the conceptions as anyone else. If she 
herself had invented them, she often would 
say, then she was a world-genius, a Mas- 
ter, instead of being, as she knew she was, 
the very imperfect servant who simply de- 
clared there were true Masters to serve. 
She might repudiate everything else, but 
this she never gainsaid. Doubtless she has 
distorted many things, has not heard cor- 
rectly, has transmitted them imperfectly, 
for she was ever very ill and harassed, the 
object of never-ceasing attack, treachery 
and ingratitude, in addition to being nat- 
urally of a very fiery and tempestuous na- 
ture. All of which things make it all the 
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more surprising that so much was achieved 
and not that more was not accomplished. 
The powers that were used must thus have 
been very great, perhaps an earnest and 
foreshadowing of what may be accom- 
plished in the West if found necessary, and 
an absolute departure from the conven- 
tional conditions of the contemplative life 
as a means of illumination. 

H. P. B. was a warrior, not a priestess, 
a prophetess rather than a seeress; she was, 
moreover, most things you would not ex- 
pect as an instrument for bringing back the 
memory of much that was most holy and 
wise in antiquity. She was indeed as it 
were the living symbol of the seeming fool- 
ishness of this world, whereby the wisdom 
was foreshadowed. In this birth, I am 
persuaded, I shall never look upon her like 
again; she alone has given me the feeling 
of being in contact with some one colossal, 
Titanic, at times almost cosmic. I have 
sometimes wondered whether this strange 
being belonged to our humanity at all—and 
yet she was most human, most loveable. 
Had she run away from some other planet, 
so to speak? Did she normally belong to 
this evolution? Quien sabe? 

To all of such questions none of us who 
knew her and loved her can give any sure 
answer; she remains our Sphinx, our mys- 
tery, our dearly loved Old Lady. She was 
not a teacher in any ordinary sense, for 
she had no idea of teaching in any or 
derly or systematic fashion; indeed st 
detested the very idea of being conside: 

a spiritual or ethical teacher, cried ` 
loudly against it, protested she was 
least fitted of all to be called to suc 
office. No, she was better than that,’ or 
than any formal instructor, for she was as 
it were a natural fire at which to light up 
enthusiasm for the greater life of the world, 
a marvelous incentive to make one grip-on 
to the problems of self-knowing, a wonder- 
ful inspirer of longings for return, a true 
singer of the songs of home; all this she was 
at times, while at times she intensified con- 
fusion. 

It is some thirteen years since H. P. B. 
departed from her pain-racked body, and 
yet somehow or other with each year my af- 
fectionate remembrance of her does but in- 
crease, and I ever look back to her and her 
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work for inspiration to revive the feeling 
of greatness and large-heartedness, and that 
fresh atmosphere of freedom from conven- 
tionality which meant springtime and 
growth and a bursting of bonds, and a flow- 


ing of sap, and the removing of mountains _ 
as the young shoots burst from their tiny 


mustard seeds and shook the earth heaps 
from their shoulders. It was the virile hfe 
in her, the breadth of view, the quick 
adaptability, the absence of prudery and 
pietism, the camaraderie, the camp-life as it 
were of those earlier days, that made the 
blood circulate in the veins, and the mus- 
cles tense for strenuous hardship and ad- 
vance into regions ever more and more un- 
known. 

But why do I, who am no hero-worship- 
per, allow myself thus enthusiastically to 
write of my ‘‘occult mother-in-law,’’ as 
she humorously called herself? I know not, 
except that these are ‘‘Stray Thoughts on 
Theosophy,’ and my thoughts not unfre- 
quently stray to her who set my feet on the 
way, and that in writing about her I have 


revived some deeper feelings than I had 


intended to arouse, for my main object was 
to lead up to a suggestion concerning White 
Lotus Day, a suggestion which has already 
been adopted by the President-Founder at 
the last General Meeting of the Society. 
This paper, however, was written before I 
received the report of that meeting, and 
when I had already written as follows: 

As the years roll round, on May the 
eighth, the day of her departure from her 
body, many gatherings of Theosophists cele- 
brate H. P. B.’s memory, and we call it 
White Lotus Day, though why precisely I 
know not. Perhaps it might have been bet- 
ter to have followed the Platonists and have 
chosen her birthday for this keeping of her 
memory green; but be that as it may be, it 
was never intended by her friends to be a 


distinguished colleagues? 
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day of lamentation—and, indeed, I do not 
think that any so regard it, and sure it 
is that H. P. B. herself would have 
screamed out against any such absurdity. 
Equally would she, I think, have cried out 
against any attempt at making such a 
gathering an occasion for pietism or hero- 
worship. Indeed, I know no one who de- 
tested more than she did any attempt to. 
hero-worship herself—she positively phys- 
ically shuddered at any expression of rev- 
erence to herself as a spiritual teacher; I 
have heard her cry out in genuine alarm at 
an attempt to kneel to her made by an en- 
thusiastic admirer. 

But would H. P. B. desire to keep this 
day for herself, and thus to inaugurate the 
idea of starting a sort of calendar of Theo- 
sophical ‘‘saints,’’? and of adding to May 
eighth many other dates of departures of 
I think not; I 
have somehow never been able to persuade 
myself that H. P. B. could approve of 


White Lotus Day as it is. But since it does 


exist, I would suggest that its utility might 
be vastly increased by keeping it as a day 


on which we specially call to mind the mem- 


ory of all our well-known colleagues who 
have left the body—not only of H. P. B., 
though of her first and foremost, but of T. 
Subba Row, of W. Q. Judge, though he did 
grievous wrong, of Piet Meuleman of Hol- 
land, of many others. Let us make it a time 
of keeping clean the memory of the links of 
the chain, a day of history-making of those 
who are as yet comparatively the few, but 
who will ere long be the great majority of 
our Theosophical Fellowship. White Lotus 
Day if you will, but Commemoration Day 
as well. 

At the same time our President-Founder 
was settling it all at Adyar on these lines, 
and the suggestion is now a fact accom- 
plished. 


—From THE THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW of April, 1904. 


TO H. P. B. AND THE THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT 
BY ELLIOT HOLBROOK 


O THOSE who were fortunate enough 
To enter the Theosophical movement 

before she left this plane, or in the 
years immediately after her passing out, 


H. P. B. and the Theosophical movement 
were as nearly synonymous terms as such 
could be. H. P. B. and the Theosophical 
movement! What do we know of it? What 
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can we say of it? Yet in our gratitude to 
her, recognizing ourselves as little children 
talking of grown-ups, it is well indeed that 
we should do so. 

As years go on we ean see more of the 
purpose of her work in connection with the 
Theosophical movement, and vaguely real- 
ize that in it we have only a glimpse of 
something she began long ago and which 
is yet far from finished. We wonder what 
were her years of preparatory training in 
that life. We can well understand that it 
little resembled our work of learning from 
her teachings, that have been diluted and 
simplified by her immediate pupils to suit 
the capacity of our minds or power of de- 
sired control. Rather we might suppose 
hers was a case of severe discipline tending 
to the end, that, no matter how great the 
trial, there would never cease to go from her 
heart to her Master the words ‘‘Thy will be 
done.”’ 

The tremendous mass of teachings she has 
given us—-how was it managed? Certainly 
she did not get it as we are getting it. 
Were you ever out at night in a strange 
country in one of those terrific storms we 
Sometimes get in the summer here in Chi- 
cago, and sometimes in the winter further 
south, when the wind comes in frightful 
gusts with sheets of driving rain, when the 
trees toss their limbs about and the leaves 
quiver or are torn away, and you try des- 
perately to discern the surroundings in the 
instant of a lightning flash, blurred by the 
rain and sparkling from the water-covered 
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objects everywhere, the flash gone before. 
you could adjust your: eyes? How tense 
you held yourself in the interval for the 
next flash, how you tried to hold the mental 
image in the inky darkness that followed! 


- Much was to be done and time was short, 


and from what we have been told we can 
imagine that H. P. B. was shown, as a flash, 
great cosmic sweeps that took eons to mani- 
fest, and she must fasten them instantly 
and give us a word picture in which, by the 
help of her words, we can see little or much, 
according to the degree that we are able 
to focus on what she saw. 

By the very force of things we must at- 
tempt to measure the greatness of that. 
‘‘Brother whom we know as H. P. B., but 


the Master otherwise.” We can indeed un- 
‘derstand how in mental evolution we can 


pass from the concrete world of thought to 
the abstract, as we do so to an éxtent; we 
can see the possibility of gradual transmu- 
tation of personal desire and passion into 
high aspiration and compassion; but the 
crown of it all, the spiritual Will, Atma, 
seems to be something direct and pure from 
the Logos, unmeasurable. It seems just 
there we find the mystery of H. P. B. Can 
one look at her picture, even, and imagine 
looking back defiance into those. eyes? 
Hardly. They remind me of a phrase in 
the oath as administered in some states— 
‘“Searcher of all hearts.’’ Those eyes seem 
to be searching the very depths of the soul, 
just ready to say: ‘‘Come—or get out of 
the way!’’ 


WHAT IS CONSCIOUSNESS 


BY GEORGE H. HALL 


HEN people first begin to think for 
themselves they are at once con- 
cerned as to the nature of life and 
consciousness. ‘‘What are we, why are we 
here, and how came we into existence?’’ 
One little verse in TuE BHAGAVAD Gira 
Suggests the answers to all three questions: 
. The Indestructible, the Supreme, is the 
ETERNAL. His essential nature is called Self- 
knowledge. The emanation which gives birth 
to beings is named Action. (viii:3). 
The Unmanifested seeks ever to know 
Himself, since that is ‘‘His essential na- 


ture,’’ and that very effort to know, that 
will to live, to-be self-conscious of His own 
eternal existence, is the birth of the Uni- 
verse, the ever-changing of the Unmani- 
fested into the Manifested. The effort to 
know is the effort to limit, for the Self 
knows Himself only by means of that self- 
imposed limitation, that effort being the 
energy which sustains the Universe. Thus 
does the Not-Self arise in the Self, the ‘One 
become Many. And the One becomes Many 
not by multiplication but by division ; that 
is, by limitation. That which ever exists 
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in the Unmanifested as simultaneous and 
universal becomes in the Manifested suc- 
cessive and particular. This successiveness 
and particularness is known to us as time 
and space, the essence of limitation, the 
fundamental conditions of ‘‘knowing,’’ or 
being conscious. 

Consciousness is thus seen to be neither 
the ‘‘Knower’’ nor the ‘‘Known,’’ but the 
relation between them, the process of 
‘‘Knowing.’’? The consciousness of a sep- 
arated life manifesting through a separated 
form is ‘‘individual consciousness.” The 
consciousness of the One Life manifesting 
through all forms is ‘‘Universal Conscious- 
ness.”’ 
fested is sometimes spoken of as ‘‘ Absolute 
Consciousness,’’ but that can only be 
thought of by a separated self as un- 
consciousness or non-consciousness. 

Since the Universe comes into being by 
the One becoming Three, we find this triple 
expression all through Nature, both in life 
and form as well as consciousness. In Spirit 
we find three ‘‘aspects’’—Will, Wisdom 
and Activity—related respectively to the 
three ‘‘qualities’’ of Matter—Inertia, 
Rhythm and Mobility. This interrelation 


The consciousness of the Unmani- 


- between the aspects of Spirit and the quali- 


ties of Matter is, as a whole, one Conscious- 


. ness; but it also necessarily exists as a 


triplicity, reflecting in itself the particular 
relation between each aspect and each qual- 
ity respectively. 

An understanding of the whole matter 
can best be gained by study of the 
appended diagram, since pictures can often 
symbolize that which cannot be described 
in words. This diagram has proved to me 
the key to the understanding of something 


of the nature of ‘‘Force’’ and ‘‘Matter,’’ 


‘“Time’’ and ‘‘Space,’’ as well as ‘‘Con- 
sciousness. ”’ 

The world process, as thus pictured, is 
cyclic in its manifestation. As regards any 
particular universe, the first half of the 
process is called involution, the putting on 
of limitation; the second half, evolution, 
the transcending of limitation. The One 
becomes, Many and then rebecomes One. 
Thus is the Universe the eternal expression 
of the One Existence in infinite manifes- 
tation. The Manifested is ever arising in 
the Unmanifested and merging again in Its 
Source, the sole motive being ever Self- 
realization. 


THE ETERNAL 
The Unmanifested 
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“THE Lodge waits and watches ever, and ever, ever works. Think you not 
We have patience? And those who serve us must have the same. We are closer 
than you know, and love and thought bring us still nearer. By your own su- 
preme act of faith you must claim and hold these things. Look ever forward to 
that which shines; no sorrow, no disappointments lie there, but a fullness of 
realization of which you have no conception, and a power and strength which 
shall lift you above these confusions to a sure plane of your own.”’ 


THE LOTUS BUREAU 


PURPOSE: TO TEACH THEOSOPHY TO CHILDREN 
Conducted by Margoriz TUTTLE, Head 


The Minneapolis Lotus Circle has re- 
cently been launched under circumstances 
that are quite typical-—no children in the 
T. S. Lodge, a couple of persevering mem- 
bers interested in children’s work, two 
classes at which no children appeared, and 
in spite of that there soon grows a flourish- 


ing Lotus Circle of thirteen children with- 


more coming every week! Mrs. Marsh, the 
teacher of this Circle, writes: 

I thought I must keep on till there was a 
visible centre formed. The next week two little 
girls and three boys came. I didn’t quite know 
what to do, so I taught them the Golden Chain, 
told them stories, and our lesson was about 
“‘Politeness—to do and say the kindest thing in 
the kindest way.” Mr. Blum has written me 
about using kindergarten beads to string with 
a love thought for someone for each bead 
strung. 

The Circle has now added a musician, so 
that singing is attempted, and it seems to 
be progressing well. 

A correspondent sends the following: 
Those who are searching for stories con- 
taining Theosophical teaching adapted to 
children may like to know of the series by 
Thornton W. Burgess now running in Sr. 
NicHOouas (publisher, The Century Co., New 
York). These stories have the general title 
Tommy and the Wishing Stone, but each 
story is complete under its sub-title, which 
indicates the animal whose life Tommy 
lived long enough to learn why -he should 
be considerate of that particular creature. 


GOLDEN CHAIN PROPAGANDA 

Mrs. Hillyer of Kansas City has for some 
time been conducting a successful cam- 
paign, which has resulted in getting all the 
schools in her.city to use the Golden Chain 
promise. Her first move was to go to a 
meeting of the Board of Education. Find- 
ing out who was the chairman, she called 
upon him in his office and showed him a 
copy of the verse. He thought it beautiful, 
asked if it was the work of a society, asked 
her to furnish him with a copy for each 
member of the Board. The matter was put 


aside and forgotten, and again she made 
the request. Finally it was brought up to 
the Board and, after months of waiting, 
permission was given to place the cards in © 
the schools, with instructions to teachers to 
have their children recite it. Armed with 
this sanction, Mrs. Hillyer then took her 
cards to the teachers and interviewed them 
personally, meeting with the heartiest ap- 
proval and co-operation in most cases: In 
a letter concerning this propaganda, Mrs. 
Hillyer answered some of the most frequent 
questions asked her, as follows: 

What is the object and purpose of this work? 


To keep before the minds of the children in the 
earlier grades the idea of being kind to animals, 
and that thoughts are things, that spoken words 
as well as actions are to be guarded. | 

Who started the idea? That is really unim- 
portant, but one might say it is used in other 
cities and you would like to see it in use in the 
schools of your city. 

Is this the beginning of a movement to intro- 
duce Theosophy into the public schools? Most 
certainly not. 

Is there any objection to leaving the name of 
Annie Besant off the card? I met with only one 
objection to Mrs. Besant’s name and this was 
from a Christian Scientist. I recently asked a 
Principal what he thought. of her objection, and 
he said it was far-fetched; he could see no more 
reason for refusing to give credit to one author 
than to another. Professor Green, of Garfield 
School, cordially endorsed the use of the verse, 
saying no child could repeat it from day to day 
without being benefited by it. 


Mrs. Hillyer can supply large Golden 
Chain posters, very artistically printed, at 
2 cents each, postage extra. Hers are suit- 
able for school use, while the ones printed 
by the Reading Lodge are more suitable 
for mailing. So the Section is well equipped 
with propaganda material in this line. It 
may be added, to show that this propa- 
ganda is appreciated in other places as well 
as in Kansas City, that another member got 
permission to supply the children of Bea- 
verhead County schools (Montana) with 
Golden Chain cards, the County Superin- 
tendent taking the pains to supply her with 
a list of the teachers’ names and the num- 
ber of pupils in each school. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Would you regard Theosophy as en- 
couraging a soldier (say a present-day vol- 
unteer) to seize any opportumty offered in 
any battle he might find himself engaged 
in to kill the enemy? 

Would you say a word or two on the per- 
formance of duty when it lies, say, between 
- killing in battle and expressing gentleness 
and mercy in one’s conduct? T. H. M. 

A. War is, of course, all wrong theoret- 
ically, there is no kind of question about 
that. It does not settle the right or the 
wrong of anything. It is not so very much 
worse than going out to kill a lot of per- 
fectly harmless creatures but, because man 
has a more highly organized body, it causes 
a little more trouble. 

While I hold war in itself a very terrible 
thing indeed, I would say there are occa- 
. sions upon which it is the lesser of two 
evils and surely, if one may venture to offer 
an opinion, this is. one of those instances 
because, as far as we are concerned (speak: 
ing for the moment as a subject of the 
King—a citizen of the Empire), we most 
assuredly have no object whatever in this 
but to support our own obligations, to carry 
out the solemn pledge which we could not 
have failed to do with any shadow of honor, 
and to defend the weak against absolutely 
unprovoked aggression. What we are doing 
now, however terrible may be the result and 
the loss, is precisely what any one of you, 
I hope, would do if in the street you saw a 
man being attacked by ruffians; you would 
go to his assistance. Therefore I would say 
this appears to be one of the exceptions 
though, as a general rule, war between na- 
tions is a perfectly futile way of settling 
differences. But all nations are not highly 
civilized; for example, there are nations 
which break their most solemn pledge. _ 

If a soldier goes out to kill, then he must 
perform his dharma—an unpleasant sort of 
thing, of course. The alternative seems to 
me to be worse, however, and if a man can- 
not reconcile it with his conscience to fight 
at all, he need not volunteer—that is all. 
There are people who feel that it is utterly 
against their conscience to resist—to kill 
another. That being so, and still wanting 
to do something for their country, they can 
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go out under the Red Cross. Conscience 
will surely permit them to help in the mend- 
ing of the evil. It is one of the astounding 
inconsistencies of our present day civiliza- 
tion to first send out an army to kill as 
many as they can, and then to send out 
another army to save whom they can. But 
at least it is a sign of advancing civilization, 
for in the old days they murdered the 
wounded. 

If a man is a soldier, he takes upon him- 
self the duty of the soldier to kill when 
necessary. I do not see how you are to get 
over it. If you go into a battle, a battle is 
not a play, a battle means business, and I 
think you may be reasonably certain you 
will not find your foes oppressed with any 
of these qualms. We have so very much 
in Theosophy to emphasize the idea of thor- 
oughness ; if you are a soldier, then be a sol- 
dier to the uttermost. Mind, I do not say, 
be a brute. We have all read, I fear, stories — 
of horrible atrocities—you have to remem- 
ber that war is a terrible thing at the best 
—that frightful injuries are inflicted, often 
unavoidably, on even non-combatants. Pri- 
vate soldiers do break through the conven- 
tions here and there, however much it may 
be regretted by the majority. Speak of 
mercy after the battle, but mercy during 
the battle is nonsense. Remember, it is 
often by far the best means to do the thing 
thoroughly and get it done. My private 
opinion as a Theosophist is that the man 
who goes as a soldier must do his duty to 
the full and carry out the orders given to 
him, but that when he can show mercy he 


should do so. C. W. L. 
—From THEOSOPHY IN AUSTRALASIA. 


Q. Would a Master of Wisdom be recog- 
nized by your Kociety if he was poor, hum- 
ble, and had no official rank? A. G. M. 


A. It depends upon what you mean by 
‘“recognized.’’ If the word is used in the 
sense of ‘‘taken up,” ‘‘approved,’’ ‘‘fol- 
lowed’’—again it would be impossible for 
one Theosophist to say what other members 
would do; but, judging by what I know 
of them, I will do them the justice to be- 
lieve that they would. One mark of a 
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Master of the Wisdom is spirituality, and 


spirituality does not need riches, arrogance. 
. nor official rank to prove itself; it pro- 
claims itself without any of these things, 
and there is no mistaking it. If, on the 
other hand, you mean by ‘‘recognized’”’ 
that we should know Him at sight to be 
a Master, then I should say that each per- 
son would recognize Him as a Master in 
just the degree that spirituality was a 
part of that man’s life. Spirituality recog- 
nizes spirituality unerringly. D. R. 


Q. Speaking of the atom, it is said on 
page 177 of TuE INNER Lirs, Vol. II: “It 
seems to have no proper motion of its own, 
but it can,” etc., and on page 178: ‘‘The 
atom has three movements of tts own.” 
This seems like a contradiction, does it 
not? C. A. 


A. The quotation from page 177 refers. 


to the ultimate unit of which all atoms are 
made, the bubble in koilon; while the quo- 
tation from page 178 deals with the physi- 
cal atom, which is made up of 14,000 mil- 
lions of these bubbles. O. F. 


Q. What is koilon? Is it the ultimate 
physical atom? Is it an equivalent of Mula- 
prakriti? Or is it the ultimate atom of 
this Solar System, i. e., the atmic atom? 
Or is the ultimate atom of this Universe, 
common to various solar systems? C.A. 


A. According to H. P. B., Mulaprakriti 


is the abstract and unmanifested root of- 


matter. Koilon, which is a homogeneous 
and colorless substance filling all space, is 
its concrete manifestation on a much lower 
plane. (See chapter on Kotlon in OccuLT 
CHEMISTRY.) In the third chapter of 
A TEXTBOOK OF THEOSOPHY, and other 


books, it is called ether of space. An atom 


is not koilon, but the absence of it, a hole 
in it. O. F. 


Q. What is the diference between Fate 
and Destiny? 

A. We have no control over the things 
which we have done and which are finished ; 


Same. 
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that.is our Fate. But we have control over 
the things we are going to do; that is our 
Destiny. - D. R. 


Q. What is the difference between 
Theosophy and Vedanta? Am I right in 
my surmise that they both spring from 
Hinduism rather than Buddhism? » 

M. D. G. 


A. Theosophy primarily constitutes the 
fundamental basis of all religions, philoso- 
phies and sciences. In it the endeavor has 
been to emphasize the basic truths of na- 
ture found in all these systems. Some of 
the systems, both religious and philosophi- 
cal, have been found in some of their 
aspects very like what is today called The- 
osophy, but that only means that they in 
themselves have preserved the purity of the 
underlying truth of all these expressions to . 
a greater extent than perhaps some of the 
others. Both the Vedanta and Esoteric 
Buddhism, having preserved inviolate so - 
much of their truth, still appear singularly 
like Theosophy. 

Buddhism constituted a reform of Hin- 
duism ; the Vedanta philosophy really ante- 
dates it. A: P. W. 


Q. Is Hinduism the same as Brahman- 


asm? M. D. G. 
A. They can be said to be one and the 
A. P. W. 


Q. Who was Brahma, and why was he 
not considered as one of the World-Teach- 
ers? M. D.G. 


A. Brahma is the Third Person of the 
Hindu Trinity, the three being Shiva, 
Vishnu and Brahma. A World-Teacher oc- 
cupies a léss exalted position. What we 
mean by World-Teacher is one divinely con- 
stituted to fill the post of Spiritual Teacher 
of the humanity of a planet. The One 
filling the post on our planet was called the 
Christ by the Greeks, Jagatguru by the 


Hindus, and Bodhisattva by the Buddhists. 


A. P.W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THEOSOPHY SIMPLIFIED 
(The Thesophical Book Concern, Krotona, Hol- 
lywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 1915. pp. 86. 25 
. cents; postage 2 cents.) 

In this little book Mr. Cooper has made 
a useful addition to the literature for be- 
ginners. It is not always easy for the stu- 
dent to get the beginner’s viewpoint. He 
may have had it when he was a beginner, 
but as his knowledge grew he gradually lost 
it. Such is the most common case. It is 
evident that Mr. Cooper has endeavored to 
meet what he has deemed a need in this 
direction, and I would advise all our read- 
ers to see how well he has accomplished his 
end, for if his presentment of Theosophy 
in this form appeals to them, they may wish 
to supply it to their friends as an intro- 
duction to our great study. 

The booklet is attractively printed, and 
the size is what is known as the pocket edi- 
tion. My suggestion to the author would 
be that his future editions might be still 
more popular than this will be if he would 
make use of topical divisions and headings 
within his chapters. A. P. W. 


PsycHo-THERAPY: Irs DOCTRINE AND 
PRACTICE 
By Elizabeth Severn, Ph. D. (David McKay, 


Philadelphia. pp. 211. $1.25 net.) 

The individual’s outlook on life as a re- 
action to the environment impinging upon 
him is a most instructive thing to study. 
: Psychosophy, or the knowledge of the soul, 
is a much neglected science, and to this 
circumstance is due the failure of the med- 
ical fraternity’ to register success in so 
many cases. Physicians are too much con- 
cerned with symptoms while ignoring 
prime causes. Medical science is a study 
of disease instead of health; a refusal to 
recognize the possiblity of an immaterial 
cause, preferring to attribute much to re- 
flex action without explaining what causes 
the reflex. nE a , 

Were it not for the patient’s attitude of 
belief in his power, the physician could sel- 


dom be of service. Now this matter of atti- 
tude, toward whatever is being regarded, 
seems to be the key to the whole proposi- 
tion of life as we find it, and how it shall 
affect the personal welfare. In the last 
analysis, all is a state of mind. Disease and 
disorder of the various systems by which 
the physiological processes are carried on 
are simply results, the working out on the 
lower plane of abnormal stress in the seat 
of consciousness. 


Fear may be described as a self-imposed or 
self-permitted suggestion of inferiority; it can 
be seen even from the intellectual standpoint 
alone to be an attitude of weakness. ‘ 
Fear and worry confess incapacity; therefore 
the only way to overcome them is to realize 
one’s latent power and believe in its final 
triumph. The conquest of fear by ris- 
ing superior to all misfits and oppositions of 
life places one at once in the positive attitude, 
where he may in large measure claim to be the 
arbiter of his own destiny. 


‘‘Brave words,” many a one will think 
dubiously, and yet wrong is only negative. 
He who realizes that the will means ‘‘I 
direct?’ has the key, if he chooses to use it, 
„and to those who have no central hold on 
themselves it may be urged that ‘‘there is 
nothing like trying.’’ Practice generating 
outgoing good-will to all, the politeness of 
sympathy due to fellow beings, and persist 
in it until you can note its tonic effects. We 
cannot get away from suggestion, but if 
demoralizing thought seeks entrance, we 
have a potent antidote when prepared by a 
wise attitude. 

““It is my personal belief that any appre- 
hension of truth which is not lived out, or 
made concrete, becomes a serious menace 
to its possessor.’’ The author here utters 
a profound truth, in the opinion of her 
reviewer. It will bear the recurring atten- 
tion of those who suffer. Deal in princi- 
ples; seek origins; understand the method 
of evolutionary growth; but do what you 
know, following a middle path of action so 


as to avoid strong reaction. 


~ She holds that. moderation is the watch- 
word, the extreme of egotism being also a 
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danger. The quiet and steady ambition to 
keep composed, to own yourself, is espe- 
cially valuable in this age of panic-stricken 
hurry. Her endeavor is to balance the 
materialistic with the idealistic conception 
of life, and in the art of healing she obtains 
three steps: (1) mental suggestion, some- 
times reinforced by (2) transfer of magnet- 
ism to the patient; but both only intended 
to bring about (3) realization, or aware- 
ness. The patient must feel interest and, 
if the psycho-therapist helps him to get a 
proper hold of himself, he. can. maintain his 
own equilibrium thereafter. H. M. S. 


A TEXTBOOK OF THEOSOPHY 


By C. W. Leadbeater. (Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 1914. pp. 
148. 75 cents.) 


As the title would signify, this is a text- 
book useful for class work among students 
of Theosophy as well as for those interested 
in religious philosophy, scientific psychol- 
ogy or occult investigations into realms not 
visible to untrained eyes. It presents in a 
coneise but comprehensive manner the ten- 
ets of Theosophy, and gives a wonderfully 
clear explanation of such subjects as are 
treated under the following headings: 
What Theosophy is; From the Absolute to 
Man; The Formation of a Solar System; 
The Evolution of Life; The Constitution of 
Man; After Death; Reincarnation; The 
Purpose of Life; The Planetary Chains; 
The Result of Theosophical Study. 

It is not a foregone conclusion-that read- 
ers of Theosophy shall invariably become 
Theosophists or members of the Theosoph- 
ical Society, but there are thousands of peo- 
ple eagerly seeking for light which shall 
help them to see the truth underlying the 
laws of existence along all paths, all re- 
ligions, all cults; and for such persons the 
book will prove a source of instruction and 
help. To the Theosophist who has not only 
regarded the Theosophical tenets as hypo- 
thetical premises but accepted them as facts, 
it is always useful for reference and also 
serves as a handy little book to present to 


friends who ask for Theosophical literature. 


The author has devoted many years of 
his life to the investigation of those laws 
which govern and control the more hidden 
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side of life, and always with the one noble 
end in view—the helping of humanity. The 
reader of this book feels that he is not trust- 
ing himself to the guidance of some pseudo- 
occultist or untrained psychic, but he in- 
stinctively relies upon the strength, wisdom 
and reasonableness with which the author 
presents every phase of his subject. 
A. M. T. 


Lire’s TRAGEDIES 


This pamphlet contains four illustrations 
of the Rescue Homes which Mrs. Ransome 
Wallis has established as havens for the 
storm-beaten girl-wanderers of Britain. It 
explains the working basis of these Homes, 
and gives many heart-touching incidents of 
the young despairing women and their ap- 
preciation of the spiritual uplifting and en- 
couragement which they receive in these 
‘Sheltering Arms.”’ 

Mrs. Wallis and her staff are heroically 
striving to help solve the problem in Eng- 
land of the unmarried mother and the un- 
wanted child. She informs us that every 
year in Great Britain from 50,000 to 60,000 
unmarried women become mothers; that 
‘in London alone one every day in every 
year gives up the fight and hides her sor- 
rows’ beneath the waters of the Thames.”’ 
This good woman has consecrated her life 
for eighteen years to this rescue work, giv- 
ing to our unfortunate sisters the healing 
compassion of Christian love and the teach- 
ings of the beauty of maternity and the 
sanctity of life. But the war has now made 
the financial conditions for supporting 
these Homes so increasingly difficult that 
she says: ‘“‘It seems unthinkable that we 
should have to close our doors!’’ She 
pleads for help, for ‘‘the horrors of war 
tend to increase rather than diminish the 
acute daily necessity that presses upon us. 
A preoccupied and heavily-taxed nation is 
apt to forget our ever-present need.’’ May 
whoever can respond to this appeal do so, 
and feel the joy of His words: Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me. 

Address Hon. Treasurer, Mission of Hope 
(London Office), Brighton Chambers, 32 
Denman Street, London Bridge, S. E., Eng- 
land. A. H. T. 


FROM THE 


The Outlook in Tue Vaman for March 
is fine indeed in its calm, encouraging, up- 
lifting attitude toward the war conditions. 
It says: | 


With the coming of spring we must look for 
a great increase in the intensity of the war 
on land and sea. The pounding up of the 
nations in the mortar of the gods will be more 
violent than before.. Gréater sacrifices will be 
demanded, greater courage and a greater 
serenity. 


Nothing brings the actual fact of war 
home to us who are so far distant from its 
seat as to read the stirring and inspiring 
accounts of the heroic, whole-hearted devo- 
tion of those who are so close to us in the 
brotherhood and fellowship of the T. S., and 
who are sacrificing themselves and all they 
have so nobly and valiantly for their coun- 
try and for principle. Our hearts and sym- 
pathies are with them, our loving strong 
thoughts go out to help them daily, and 
many times a day, in the longing to be of 
some service to them and to all those who 
with them are fighting for the most right- 
eous cause mankind ever engaged in, the 
supremacy of peace and justice among the 
nations of the world. 

Dr. Guest concludes his editorial with 
these words: 


We are likely to be more hurt in the imme- 
diate future than as yet we have been, we may 
have to make greater sacrifices and have 
greater courage. In all this we can help. To 
all this we can add the serenity of our faith, 
the big conception of the value of the Life and 
Spirit of Mankind. And from our serenity 
we can help—so much will be needed by those 
broken in mind, body or estate. Stand by 
ready to help in gentleness and quietness, it 
will be needed more than before. 


An account of the Adyar Convention; a 
fine lecture entitled Philosophy in War 
Time, by William Loftus Hare; with Fed- 
eration reports and accounts, conclude this 
issue. 

'The French Theosophical paper Le 
THEOSOPHE after several months of silence 
is being published again, but on a smaller 
scale on account of the troubled times. One 
of the columns is devoted to translations of 
old Theosophical matter bearing upon the 
present situation, DHarma, by Mrs. Besant, 
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being the chosen and very appropriate book. 
Another article points out the importance 
of using moderation at the end of the war 
when the ‘peace settlement is being ar- 
ranged. It is the opinion of the writer of 
this article that an entirely new adjustment 
of the point of view is necessary; that if 
this war is to bring about a new and better 
era, a spirit of co-operation and helpfulness 
must be cultivated by France and England 
as well as by Germany, and when it comes 
to the peace adjustment the feelings and 
wishes of the vanquished side must be 
taken carefully into consideration, and the 
victor show understanding and generosity. 


We learn from THE SEEKER, the official 
organ of South Africa, that Mr. Leadbeater 
decided to remain six months longer in 
Australia, and also that ‘‘he has found two 
boys out there of sufficient promise to war- 
rant his applying to Mrs. Besant for a spe- 
cial teacher for them, and she has sent out 
Mr. Alexander to take charge.’’ 

It is with deep regret that we note the 
death of Mrs. Nelson, the wife of the Gen- 
eral Secretary, for whom we feel sincere 
sympathy. 


The December number of THEOSOPHISCH 
MAANDBLAD, a monthly Theosophical maga- 
zine for the Dutch East Indies, contains 
some very fine articles. In the editorial de- ` 
partment are found important remarks in 
regard to the relation of the coronation in 
Delhi with Alcyone’s initiation, together 
with some very interesting notes about him. 
That the name Krishnamurti (Krisnamoer- 
ti) means ‘‘Krishna’s manifestation,’’ he 
who will be an embodiment of Krishna, is 
certainly new to most of us; also that the 
name of Alcyone’s place of birth, Madana- 
palle, means ‘‘the inspiring one,’’ he who 
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awakens love and inspiration. Many useful 


hints about Alcyone’s horoscope, and those 
of his brothers and parents, attracted our 
attention. 

An unusually good article is The Woman 
and Her Influence on Civilization, which 
brings out many very valuable points cal- 
culated to raise women to a truer apprecia- 
tion of their part in evolution. 
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Terasa is the magazine of the T. S. in 
Finland. Four numbers recently received 
are excellent throughout and, as usual, 


worth careful study and attention. The 


editorial notes by Mr. Pekka Ervast always 
hold much of national as well as of univer- 
sal value in the field of Theosophy. The 
January and February numbers contain a 
most interesting summary of Theosophical 
Reminiscences of Pekka Ervast, in which 
the writer describes very strikingly the ex- 
periences which led him into Theosophy 
and to its work as a pioneer in Finland. 

The articles How Does Evolution Work, 
The Importance of Physical Research, by 
Aate, ańd The Great Danger of Our Civili- 
zation, by V. H. V., are noteworthy read- 
ing. Universal Brotherhood, Reincarna- 
tion and Things That Have Happened are 
also good topics. 

It is our pleasure to note that there are 
many intimate friends of TEÆTAJA among 
Finnish people in the United States and 
Canada. 


The February number of THEOSOPHIA, & 
Dutch magazine, contains a translation of 
Mrs. Mann’s beautiful article Inspirations. 
It gives us great pleasure to see this most 
important message from the higher planes 
translated in Dutch, and we hope more for- 
eign magazines will follow, so that all other 
nations can share with us the privilege of 
studying the wonderful help given in it. 

Then there is an article containing teaeh- 
ings from Kabalistic books, by W. Van Wit- 
sen, which gives many good and helpful 
points. New to us is the idea that forty- 
nine initiations are necessary to reach the > 
Deity; also what is said about a certain 
Rabbi Izaak Surja, who could read in one’s | 
face how many incarnations one had gone 
through. The entire article is well worth 
reading as, in fact, all revelations from that 
most ancient book, the Jewish BIBLE, are. 

The last contribution is Imperishable- 
ness and Unchangeaableness, by J. Kater, 
containing some very deep and valuable 
thoughts about the Path to Unity with God. 


Rest in the Eternal grant unin them, © Dard, 
a let Tight perpetual shine upon them. 


NAME , LODGE | DATE 
Mrs. Thurza Ballentine Port Huron October 27, 1914 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Bland Victoria Se 
Mrs. Kate W. Cushman Oakland November 5, 1914 
Mrs. Mary F. Dunbaugh Santa Rosa August 23, 1914 


Dr. Franz Fullner 


Alfred L. Hanson 

Roy 8. Hardesty 
Mrs. Sarah A. McCutcheon 
R. H. Mohler 

H. H. Nelson 

Andrew Skoglund 

Mrs. Bertha Sythes 

Mrs. Marcia T. Trafton 


David S. M. Unger 
Frank A. Weyers 
Solomon Zinn 


Member-at-large 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Member-at-large 
Eustis, Florida 


December, 1914 


Berkeley February 2, 1915 
Pasadena January 29, 1915 
Central — 
. Victoria January 26, 1915 
Adyar October 15, 1914 
Kansas City December 17, 1914 
Alpha —— 


February 7, 1915 


Adyar February 21, 1915 
Riverside December 27, 1914 
Colorado September, 1914 


The residue of life is ore Live as on a mountain. 


—Marcus AURELIUS. 
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A New Book Just Received 


Every one will want a copy 


Price Postage 
Theosophy Simplified. By Irving S. Coop eti a dhena PAAD ERZ 


Contents: The Source and Nature of Theosophy ; The Other 
Worlds; The Aura and the Soul; What Happens After Death; 
Growth Through Reincarnation; The Problem of Destiny; The 
Splendid Goal. 


The book also contains an Index and a Course of Reading 
in Theosophy. 


A Booklet that is of Interest | 
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This booklet is published by Julian Arnold, son of the author, 
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This is the national depot fov all Theosophical 
books published in Amer: a or abroad. Address 
all communications to The Theosophical Book 
Concern, Krotona, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
California. : 


FUNDS AND BEQUESTS: The Section main- 
tains a General and Propaganda Fund, contribu- 
tions to which are either distributed as the do- 
nors indicate or by the Board of Trustees as the 
needs of the work demand. The following is a 
ghort form of Bequest: “I give and bequeath to 
The American Section of The Theosophical So- 
ciety, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, on September 2ist, 1911, the sum of 
, to be paid within................0--..- 


incorporated in Illinois, Sept. 21, 1911. 


months after my decease (free of duty) ©X-' 
clusively out of such part of my estate not 
hereby specifically disposed of, as I may by 
law bequeath to charitable purposes, and I 
hereby charge such part of my estate with the 
said sum, and I direct that the receipt of the 
said Society as provided for in its rules shall 
be a sufficient discharge for the said legacy.” 


BUREAUS: The following Bureaus are now 
in operation in the Section, under the super- 
vision of the General Secretary; address the 
person listed: 


Correspondence for New Members, Miss Eu- 
genie Honold, Box 393, Abbeville, Louisiana; 
Correspondence in the’ following tongues— 
Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, Finnish, Ger- 
man, French, Italian—address the General Sec- 
retary; Lectures, Mrs. Julia A. Myers, 10746 
Hale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Press As- 
sociation and also Prison Work, Mr. E. B. Cat- 
lin, Anaconda, Montana; Library Catalogue, Miss 
Julia E. Johnsen, 2542 29th Avenue, South, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Travelers, Mr. George H. 
Wilson, 243 E. Walnut Street, Louisville Ken- 
tucky; Musie Correspondence, Frank L. Reed, 
706 W. 32d Street, Austin, Texas; Round Table, 
Mr. Norris W. Rakestraw, Krotona, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Lotus Groups, Miss Mar- 
jorie Tuttle, Krotona, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
California; Braille Literature for the Blind, Miss 
Hazel G. Collins, 71 School Street, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Mystic Drama, Mrs. V. C. Mar- 
shall, 4129 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Railway Station Advertising, Mrs. Ednah 
P. Freeland, 383 Oxford Street, Rochester, New 
York; Southern Correspondence, Mrs. B. S. Hill- 
ver. 3828 Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Propaganda Literature, L. W. Rogens, 523 
S. First St., Louisville, Ky.; Stereopticon Slides 
and Lectures, Mr. J. C. Myers, 10746 Hale Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. l 


ASSOCIATED 


ORDER OF THE STAR IN THE BAST: 
National Representative, Miss Marjorie Tuttle, 
Krotona. Organizing Secretaries: Irving S. 
Cooper, 2583 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio; B. W. 
Lindberg, M. D., 327 Shukert Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SERVANTS OF THE STAR: National Rep- 
resentative, Harry C. James, Krotona, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, Calif. 


KARMA AND REINCARNATION LEGION: 
Chief Officer, Dr. Weller Van Hook; Secretary, 
Dr. C. Shuddemagen. Headquarters, 7243 Coles 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORIENTAL ESOTERIC LIBRARY: Address 
1207 Q St., Washington, D. C. 


TEMPLE OF THE ROSY CROSS: Address 
the Grand Chancellor T. R. C., Krotona, Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE SECTION TO THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


Section 
America 
England & Wale 
India 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Annie Besant, President 
International Headquarters, Adyar, Madras, India. 


NATIONAL SECTIONS 


General Secretary 
A. P. Warrington, Esq, Krotona, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr. L. Haden Guest, 19, Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 
Rai Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Benares City, U. P. 


Australia W. G. John, Esq., 132 Phillip Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Scandinavia Dr. Emil Zander, Engelbrechtsgatan, 7,, Stockholm, Sweden. 
New Zealand Dr. C. W. Sanders, 351, Queen Street, Auckland. 
Netherlands J. P. W. Schuurman, Esq., Amsteldijk, 76, Amsterdam 
France Monsieur Charles Blech, 59, Avenue de la Bourdonnais, Paris 
Italy Professor O. Penzig, 1, Corso Dogali, Genoa. 
Germany Herr Dr. Sixtus von Kapff, Kaiserallee, 2047, Berlin W. 15. - 
Cuba Senor Rafael de Albear, Apartado, 365, Havana. 
Hungary Professor Robert Nadler, Magyar Teozofia Tarsasag. 

Andrassy —ut 71, Budapest VI. 
Finland Pekka Ervast, Esq., Aggelby 
Russia Mme. A. Kamensky, Ivanovskaya, 22, Petersburg ; 
Bohemia Herr Jan Bedrnicek, Prague-Podbaba, Dolni Sarka 275, Bohemia 
South Africa C. E. Nelson, Esq., P. O. Box 1012, Johannesburg, Transvaal 
Scotland . D, Graham Pole, Esq., 28, Great King Street, Edinburgh 
Switzerland Mile. H. Stephani, Cour S. Pierre, 7, Geneva 
Belgium Gaston Polak, 112, Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels 


‘Dutch East Indies 


Burma 
Austria 


. Norway 


South America 
Spain 


Ireland 


NOTE: 


In the Lodge Directory is kept stand 
tary, (b) the address of the Lodge Headquarters, 


D. van Hinloopen Labberton, Esq., Weltevreden Tjikini 72, Java 

Mr. A. Verhage, Maitreya Lodge, Thingangyun, Rangoon, Burma 
John Cordes, Esq., Theresianumgasse 12, II. St., Vienna, III. 

Miss Eva Blytt, Hansteensgt 91, Kristiania, Norway 

Presidential Agents in Non-Sectionalized Countries 

Senor Adrian A. Madril, 1767 Rioja, Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina 
Senor Don Jose Xifre, Rifugio, “Felicitos,” Campfer (Grisons), Haute 


Engadine, Switzerland . 
P. Leslie Pielou, Annandale, Sandford Road, Dublin, Ireland 


THE AMERICAN SECTION 
LODGE DIRECTORY 


ing (a) the name and address of the Secre- 
(c) the telephone to be called for informa- 


tion, (d) the name of a resident member in cities where no lodge exists. 


Secretaries are requeste 
mediately to the General Secretary. 


ACTON, MONTANA 


d to examine the directory and report errors and omissions .im- 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Baltimore. Mrs. Gracia F. Tongue, 4524 Reis- 


Mrs. Kirstine Hansen.* 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
ren „Adelaide Burch, 207 Haywood St. Tel. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Akron. Mrs. M. F. Karper, 146 S. High St 
Meets 94 Ð. Market St. Tel. Peoples 5527. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK ' 
Albany, Miss Anna Emmons, 15 Western Ave, 
Harmony. Miss Ida M. Marsh, 175 Jay St. 
Meets Room 4, 91 N. Pearl St. Tel. Main 644 
or Main 3507. 


AMHERST, WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Annie C. Fleming.* 

ANACONDA, MONTANA 
Anaconda, Duncan M. Munro, 120 Locust St. 
Meets Room 1, Palace Block. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Austin, Dr. Julia H. Bass, 111 W. Eighth St. 
Meets McDonald Bldg., 200 W. Seventh St. 
Dharma. Mrs. E. A, Graves, 1411 W. Fifth St. 


*Resident member. 


tertown Road. Meets 1310 North Charles St. 
Tel. Madison 3955Y. i 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley. Mrs, W. J. Woods, 1334 Spruce St. 
Meets Wright Bldg., Cor. Shattuck and Center 
Sts. Tel. 6838. 

BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Big Rapids. Mrs. Cora F. Karshner, 519 N. 
State St. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Ene BAM: Mrs. Rose Emrick, 500 S. 15th 


t. | 
BISBEE, COCHISE CO., ARIZONA 


Mr. John G. Prichard. Box 998.* 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . 
Alpha. Miss Marguerite Boice, 72 Hunting- 
ton Ave. Meets 295 Huntington Ave. Tel. 
Oxford 1044. 
Besant. Miss Eudora Morey, 26 Batavia St. 
Meets 26 Batavia St. i 
Boston, Miss Hattie C. Whittredge, 12 Oak- 
wood Ave., Dorchester. Meets 295 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Room 212. Tel. Dorchester 2692-W, 
No lodge. 
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Huntington. Mr. O. W. ‘Dahl 71 L St, South 
Boston. Meets Room 10, 295 Huntington Ave. 
Oleott. Miss Selma Fritz, 26 Batavia St. 
Meets Chauncey Hall Bldg., Room 10, Cop- 
ley Square. 

BRIDGEPORT, ge lenge ata UT 
Miss Cecilia B on 1023 Howard Ave.* 

BROOKLYN NEW RK 
Brooklyn. Miss J. Van Nostrand, 95 Lafay- 
ette Ave. Meets 95 Lafayette Ave. Tel. Pros- 
Beet lg tw YORE 

BUFFA : . 
‘Buffalo, J. E. Taylor, 256 Main St. Meets 
Henkel Bldg., Cor. Main and Utica Sts., Room 
7. Tel. Crescent 465-M. 

BUTTE, MONTANA 
Butte, D. Mortimer, 486 Phoenix Blk. Meets 
102 Lewisohn BIk. Tel. 8790 Independent. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Akbar. Mrs. Clara J. Kochersperger, 17212 
Coles Ave. Meets Room 819 Fine Arts Bldg., 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Tel, South Chicago 1175 


or 1198. 
Auburn Park. Mrs. Ellen Rose Dickey, 6236 
Dorchester Ave. Meets 1124 Hast 44th St. 
Chicago North Shore. Mrs. Ferne M. Robin- 
son, Hollywood, Ill. Meets 4666 Evanston 
Ave., Rooms of North Shore School of Music. 
Sampo. Mr. Asser Kantanen, 2730 Ward St. 
Meets at homes of members, ` 

CHICAGO THEOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (rep- 
resenting the following Chicago lodges). 
Meet Besant Hall, Lake View Bldg., 116 S. 
Michigan Ave. 

Adyar. William E. Van Norden, M. D., Besant 

Hall, 116 S. Michigan Ave. Tel. Central 5049. 

Annie Besant. Walter B. Hennig, 9918 Pros- 

pect Ave. Tel. Beverly 1448. 

Central of Chicago. Mrs. Etna C. Abbott, R. 

1803, 176 W. Jackson Blvd. Tel. Wabash 2031. 

Chicago. Miss Louise M. Gladden, 6215 Lex- 

ington Ave. Teil, Central 5049. 

H enwooo Mrs. A. A. Rolf, 4459 Oakenwald 
ve. 

Leadbeater. Carl H. Rahn, 2250 Clybourn 

Ave. Tel Harrison 1196. ` i 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati. Miss Alma Meier, 303 Odd Fel- 
lows Temple. Meets 211 Odd Fellows Temple, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Clevedand, Mrs. Antoinette de C. Phillips, 
1274 Bast 115th St, Meets “The Birmingham,” 
5607 Euclid Ave. 

Kipina. Emil Kaarna, 37 Phillips St., Hast 
Cleveland. Meets 9909 Adams Ave. 

Viveka. Aaron Wirpel, 10417 Kempton Ave. 
eres Room 3, 5927 Euclid Ave. Tel. Eddy 
081 

COALINGA, CALIFORNIA 
John K. Collins, 35 Amy Bldg. Tel. Main 348.* 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Colorado Springs. Mrs. J. Dawson Hawkins, 
1306 Wood Ave. l 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Columbus. Mrs. Harriet Schwartz, 265 East 
Main St. Meets 265 East Main St. 

CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Augusta C. Cramdall, 505 Wright St.* 

CORTLAND, NEW YORK 
Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Henry, 25 Owego St.* 

CORVALLIS, MONTANA 
Mrs, M. Belle Kempter.*® 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
Council Bluffs, Mrs. Effie M. Smith, 126. $S: 
Seventh St. Meets 322 Merriam Blk. 

CROOKSTON, MINNESOTA 
Crookston. H. H. Neal, Box 210. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Dallas. Miss Mary Fouraker, Scollard Bldg. 

DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Danvers. Mrs. Florence I. Robbins, 9 Ash St. 
Meets 58 Water St. Tel. 158-4. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Tri-City. Miss Erna M. Barthel, 4417 Seventh 
ava Roek Tsland, Ill. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


or George E. Brittain, 900 Mantantiad 
ve. 


*Resident member. 
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DENVER, COLORADO 


Colorado. Mrs. Lois A. Chapman, 3861 
Raleigh St 
Denver. Mrs. Ida Biss emere, 1723 Park Ave. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines. George S. 
18th St. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Powlison, 1037 W. 


Petroli Mrs. A. E. Meddaugh, 357 Warren 
ve 
Vivelius. Mrs. Lillie F. Dick, 248 Belvedere 


Ave. Meets Valpey Bldg., 2138 Woodward Ave. 
Tel. Hickory 213-L. 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
Duluth. Miss Mary J. Austin, 503 Sellwood 
‘Bldg. Meets Room 203, Temple Bldg. Tel. 
Melrose 4869. 
EL PASO, TEXAS | 
El Paso. Mrs. Alpha Johnstone, 1406 Arizona 
St. Meets same place. 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
Mrs. Marcia T. Trafton. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Evanston, Mrs. Edith B. Allen, 1723 Central 


ore Meets 1723 Central St. Tel. Evanston 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 

Everett. John S. Bobier, 41st & Rucker Ave. 
FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA 

Fairhope. Mrs. Elva D. Troyer. 
FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore.* 
FILLMORE, CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Elizabeth Elkins Rivard.* 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

Fort Wayne. 

W. Washington Bivd. 


Box 321. 


: FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Fort Worth. Mrs. Alice Brownson, 2701 Rosen 
Ave. Meets 48th District Court Room, Court 
House. Tel. Prospect 1157. 

FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


oy rahe Mrs. William F. Jungkunz, 129 Car- 
r ; ; 


‘FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Fremont, Mrs. Mae C. Butt, 609 North H. St. 


EAT Cor. Sixth and Broad Sts. Tel. Bell 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Fresno. Charles L. Eldred, 
Meets 221 Edgerly Bldg. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Galveston. W. F. Pruessner, 
Meets same place. Tel. 813. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids. Mrs. Emily Sones, 723 Coit 


Ave., N. E. Meets 710-711 Ashton Bldg. Tel. 
Citizens 1755. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Great Falls. Mrs. H. S. Benson, Great Falls. 
Montana, 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVAN 
o arles A. Seifert, 408 Market St. 


HART, MICHIGAN 


Hart, Miss Gertrude Reading, Hart, Mich. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Hartford. George E. H. Bacon. Box 188. 
Tel. Charter 7610. Meets Room 118, Good- 
win Bldg. Tel. Charter 898-13, 
HELENA, MONTANA 


Helena, Mrs. Nora Lewis, 1035 Twelfth Ave. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSE ETTS 


popoe: Mrs. Jennie N. Ferris, 1236 Dwight 


HONOLULU, H. I. 
Honolulu. Francis Evans, 1479 Young St. 


675 Inez St. 


1515 31st St. 


Tel. Bell 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Houston. Mr. W. L. eee ed 1236 Oxford 
St. Tel. P. 3740. Meets 61414 Fannin St.. 
aeoroeae Hall, over Mitchell’s Jewelry 
ore 


HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Thomas, 375 Sixth St.* 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Indianapolis. Miss Alice Anderson, 806 Board 
of Trade Bldg. 
No lodge. 


Miss Marguerite J. Mayr, 611 


MT. VERNON, NEW YORK 
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JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Jackson, Mrs. Garnet B. Thatcher, 414 Webb 


St. Meets 123 W. Wesley St. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Kansas City. Miss Clara Linder, 3126 Wash- 
- ington St. Meets Hall of Theosophy, 920 
Grand Ave. Tel. Bell South 945. 


LA GRANGE, Perel 
La Grange. W. P. Fogg, 18 N. Fifth Ave. 
oe 141 No. Madison Ave. Tel. La Grange 

LIMA, OHIO 
Lima. Mrs. Minnie Derbyshire, 622 West Elm 
St. Tel. Home, 352C. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA ` 
Lincolnu. Miss Loraine Follett, 721 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. Meets Room 28, Burling- 
ton Blk., Cor, 13th and O Sts. Tel. B3852. 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach. Dr. Bessie P. Haines, 434144 W. 
Eighth St. 

LOS AN GELES, CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood. Mrs. M. T. Blair, 2219 Beachwood 
Drive, Hollywood, Calif. Meets Odd Fellows 
Hall, 6412 Hollywood Blvd. 

Krotona. Mrs, E. R. Broenniman, Krotona, 
Hollywood, Calif. Meets Assembly Hall. Tel. 
Home 67552. 

Los Angeles. Arthur P. Moran, 408 W. 65th 
St. Meets Blanchard Bldg., 233 S. Broadway. 
Tel, Home 73443.. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Louisville. Thomas M. Gilmore, Jr., 1012 
Starks Bldg. Meets 310 Courier-Journal Bldg. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Mr. Dudley C. Brooks, 446 North Charter St.* 

MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Melrose Highlands. Mrs. Jessie A. Jones, 
Spring St. 

MERCED, CALIFORNIA, 

Mrs. Emilie C. Sharpe, 644 18th St.* 

MILWAUKEE, A ene ai 
Milwaukee, Miss Cora E. Zemlock, 457 Cass 
St. Meets Manhattan Bldg., 183 Second St. 
Tel. Main 1904-X. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. Miss Suzanne Kranz, 70 S. lith 
St. Meets 917 Marquette Ave. 

St. Anthony. Mrs. Thomas G. Lee, 509 River 
Road, S. E. Meets same address. 

Star of the North. John V. Koester, 600 Lum- 
ber Exchange. 

Yggdrasil. Gunerius Troseth, 3030 14th Ave. 
South. Meets 917 Marquette "Ave. 

MT. CARMEL, ILLINOIS 
Bernard S. Landes, 402 Cherry: St.* 

MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 
Edward E. Edmondson, M.D., 113 S. Tenth 
St. Tel. 30.* 
Mt. Vernon. Miss F, Margaret Gould, 7 
Fletcher Ave. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Ta r Mrs. Loretta E. Booth, 57 Fourth St. 

e 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Newark. Mrs. L. H. oe 285 Sixth Ave. 
Meets Room 211, Arcade Bldg. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
New Haven. Mrs. Lucy A. Park, 483 Or- 
ange St. Tel. 3182. Meets “Orange-HElm 
Block,” 241 Orange St. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
New Orleans. Miss Muriel Mitchell, 7730 
Jeannette St. Meets De Soto Hotel. 
Truthseekers, Mrs. Florence Howard, 3518 


St. Charles Ave. Tel. Uptown 252. Meets 
3513 St. Charles Ave. 

NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK ` ‘ 
New Rochelle. Mrs. Annie M. Joslyn, 222 


‘Centre Ave. Meets 88 Centre Ave. Tel. 51. 


. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
"Miss Hattie. von Bulow, 318 W. 5ist © 


Central. 
St. Meets 2228 Broadway (bet. 79th and 80th 
Sts.) Tel. Schuyler 10436. 

New York. Mrs. Lenelle Eggleston, 2228 
Broadway. Meets 2228 Broadway Tel. 
Schuyler 10436, and Morningside 4930. 

Unity. Miss Ada L. Kershaw, 55 Wall St. Tel. 


*Resident member. 


5760 Hanover. 
Schuyler 5776. 
Upasika, Mrs. Cecelia L. Thomas, 
152d St. 


Meets 2228 Broadway. Tel. 
529 W. 


' NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Norfolk. James D. Bibb, Jr., 215 Grace St. 

NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 

Mr, and Mrs. W. A. Shumaker, Box 227.* 

OAKLAN D, CALIFORNIA F 
Oakland. Mrs. Jessie Foster Prole, 3573 Di- 
mond Ave. Meets Maple Hall, Cor. 14th and 
Webster Sts. Tel. Merritt 1337. 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
Oak Park. Harry B. Davis, 140 S. Harvey 
Ave. Meets 135 N. Harvey Ave. 

OCEANSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Fannie F. Young.* 

OGDEN, UTAH 
Ogden. John Porter, 2521 Adams St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Oklahoma., Frederick Henkel, 531 BE. Eighth 
St. Tel. Walnut 3511. Meets Musical Art In- 
stitute. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
E Mrs. Alice A, Holtman, 1920 Locust 


Omaha. Mrs. K. Eklund, 4319 Parker St. 
Meets 701 Bee biz. 17th- and Farnum Sts. 
Tel. Douglas 3393 or Walnut 1771. 

PATE VAH; KENTUCKY 
Mr. en McFadden, 605 Broadway.* 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena. William Elliott Murphy. 310 St 
Louis Block. Meets Room 11, Kinney-Ken- 
dall Bldg., cor. Raymond Ave. and Colorado 
St. Tel. Fair Oaks 1408. 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Paterson. Miss Martha Bazdorf, 41 Ol als 
St., Lakeview. Meets Room 307 Colt "Bldg. 
Tel. Paterson 1277-M. 

PELHAM, NEW YORK 
Pelham. Meets 246 Loring Ave. 
Tel. 2122 W., Mrs. Burnett. 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Peoria. Mrs. Florence A. Mitchell, Knoxville 
Road. R. F. D. No. 

PHILADELPHIA, PEAN VW ANTAL 
Philadelphia. Miss Caryl Annear, 78 Douglas 
St., West. Meets 1617 N. Broad St. 

PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tron City. Mrs. Carrie L., Cadwallader, 1086 — 
Stanford Road, Thornburg, Pittsburgh. Tel. 


508 Crafton. 
Pittsburg. Mrs, Nelle R. Eberhart, 5301 Nor- 
thumberland Ave. Meets 601-3 Vilsack Bldg., 
6200 Penn Ave. Tel. Schenley 1958-R. 

PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
Port Huron. Mrs. Sophina A. Peck, 1507 Mili- 


Meets. Public Library. Tel. 1016, 
Mrs Peck. i 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Portland. Mrs. Louie F. MacGregor, 
Tillamook St. Meets 726 Morgan Bldg. 
READING. PENNSYLVANIA l 
Reading. Miss Florence A. Hoskin, 33 North 
10th St. Meets 728 N. Second St. Tel. Con- 
solidated 554-B. , i 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. Lucy B. Coleman, 15 Rector Place.* 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Mrs. David R. Jones, 824 Third St.* 
RENO. NEVADA 
Reno. John H. Wigg, 134 Bell St. 
Room 28, Washoe County Bank Bldg. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, NEW ae ae 
mienas Springs. Mrs. C. E. Martinez, Box 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Riverside. Mrs. Bertie E. Pownall, 443 Cedar 
St. Meets 443 Cedar St. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Genesee. Miss Alice L. Scranton. 83 Avenue 
D. Meets 101 Cornwall Bldg., 156 Main St. 
Tel. Stone 3652-L. 
Rochester, Miss Laura A. Rockwood, 58 Bly 
St. Meets 72 East Ave., Saunder’s Studios. 
Tel. Chase 2272-J. 
White Lotus. Richard F. Koch, 90 Columbia 
Ave. Meets Reynolds Library. Tel. Home 
7081R, Stone. 


No lodge. 


Tel. 1483; 


2101 


Meets 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento. Miss Jessie E. Smith, 1332 N Bt. 
Meets Koom 2, Udd Fellows Temple. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Saginaw. Mrs. E. G. Combs, 307 Owen St. 
Meets Room 4, Cass Bldg. Tel. 1420-J. 

ST, JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Mrs. Emma F. Riggs, 502 Corby-Forsee Bldg.* 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Brotherhood. Mrs. Emma Niedner, 4066 Flora 
Blvd. Tel. Grand 948. Meets Olcott Hall, 
Nicholas Bldg., 1504 S. Grand Ave. Tel. Sid- 
ney 3028, . 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
St. Paul. William S. Tayler, 319 Wilder Ave, 
Meets 71 West 4th St., Studio Bldg. Tel. 
Cedar 1478. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Salt Lake. Frank B. Terriberry, Calder’s Sta- 
tion. Phone Hyland 236-W. Meets Room 
315, Templeton Bldg. . 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
San Antonio. Mrs. E. M. Reed, 511 Gibbs 
 Blāg. Meets 209 Central Office Bldg. Tel. 
‘Crockett 443. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Annie Besant. Mrs. Alfred D. Robinson, 
Point Loma, California. Meets Besant Hall, 
N. E. Cor. Seventh and Broadway. Phones: 
Home 3397; Sunset, Ocean Beach 249. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Golden Gate. Mrs. E. J. Eaton, 1472 Golden 
Gate Ave. Meets 1472 Golden Gate Ave. Tel. 


Sunset 1645. 
San Francisco, Darwin A. Allen, 1326 Sixth 
Meets Native Sons Bldg., 430 


Ave., Sunset. 
Mason St. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
San Jose. Mrs. Ollie I. Davis, 350 No. 9th St. 
Meets Spiritual Temple. Tel. San Jose 5099-R. 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. 
Mr. Alfred H. de Lisle, Box 291.* 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
Santa Cruz. Mrs, Nellie H. Uhden, 145 Third 
ot Meets 145 Third St. Tel. 479-388 Main 
nes. 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
Santa Rose. Mrs. Lucy M. Zoberbier, 
Humboldt St. 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA 
Dr. Andrew Crawford.* l 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON : 
Seattle. Mrs. Lucille E. Barrett, 2343 N. 5ist 
St. Meets Rooms 221-222 P. I. Bldg., Union 


St. 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Sheridan. Perry Hulse, Box 453. Meets Odd 
Fellows Hall, 26 N. Main St. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Florian A. Baker, Miss Ada Baker, Miss 
Louise Eitel, 45 Franklin St.* 
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SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
South Pasadena., Mrs. Maude C. Bragonier, 
1218 Fremont Ave. 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Spokane, Mrs. Henrietta Parent, 2009 W. 
Pacific Ave. Meets 332-337 Peyton Bldg. l 

SPRIN GFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
e a ee oe B. Bunker, 95 

ulberry St. eets Room 207 Kinsman Bldg., 
168 Bridge St. Tel. 3431-M. 5 

STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. Eva A. Caffrey, 136 Forrest. St.* 
Mrs. Annie B. Southwick, 162 Glenbroo 
Road.* l 

SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Superior. W. E. Haily, Room 219 Truax Bldg. 
Superior North Star. Mrs. Edith Lois Conklin, 
1924 John St, Meets same place. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Syracuse. Miss Fannie C. Spalding, 2364 Mid- 

land Ave. Meets 103 ‘Bastable. Tel. 5481 

Warren. 
Sota a WA HINGTON 

acoma. . A. Weber, 1529 S. E ‘ 

719 S .E St. S re RONS 

yea Mrs, Katherine Lockwood, 510 North 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 

Tampa. George P. Sullivan. Box 598. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Harmony. Miss Ninah Parshall, 34 The Un- 


dine Apartment. Meets 219 Michi 
Home 6170. ichigan St. Tel. 


Meets 802 Colton Bldg. "ber Home B oie 
e S Oo on Te N H ; 


Topeka. Mrs. Jennie Griffin, 714 Horn t. 
VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI ai 


ar Henrie A. Tucker, 1114 Second North 


WALLACE, IDAHO 
Wallace. Mrs. Elizabeth Sutherland. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
rE City. g ue Paie T Cory, 102 Chest- 
e, Takoma Park, D. C. 
pat Aves d C. Meets 1216 
Washington. Mrs. Caroline M. Gillett, 307 B 
St., S. E. Meets 1216 H St., N. W 
WEBB CITY, MISSOURI 


aoe City. Miss Ethel Watson, 824 W. Third 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling. Mrs. Caroline Arbenz, 39 15 ; 
WICHITA, KANSAS eae 


Wichita. Mrs. Emma S. La Paz, 1307 E. Mur- 
dock Ave. l 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. George Kindig, 336 W. Philadelphia St.* 


CANADA 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Calgary. W. Midgley, Room 28, Mackie Bik., 
Eighth Ave., West. Phone M6255. Meets Pub- 
lic Library. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 
Edmonton. Miss Annie H. Turner, 10041 108th 
St. Meets Room 509, Civic BIk. 

ENDERBY, B. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Lawes.* 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Tallman, 45 Sophia St., 
South.* 

KELOWNA, B. C. 


Kelowna. Stanley M. Gore. Box 382. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Montreal. Miss G. I. Watson. Box 672. Meets 


Room 10, 16 McGill College Ave. 
3863, Mr. Fyfe. 

NELSON, B. C. 
Mr. T. Stuart Palmer. Box 845.* 


Number of lodges, 157. 


Tel. East 


*Resident member. 


al itl a Yee 
rnes . Jackson, 184 Lisgar St.* 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN S : 
Regina. Mrs. Helen B. Young, Legislative 
Library. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
oronto. oy M. Mitchell, 41 Harbord ‘ 
Meets Canadian Foresters Hall. i . 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Orpheus, Mrs. Kate M. Pegram. 911 Nicola St. 
Meets 6 Court House Block, 812 Robson St. 
Vancouver. Wm. Cairns, 313 Dominion Bldg. 
Meets Room 24, Leigh-Spencer Bldg., 553 
Granville St. Phone Seymour 8702. 
VICRORIA; B. a 
oria. rs. Mary Sanders, 202 Campbell 
Bldg. Meets 202 Campbell Bldg. Š 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Winnineg. William H. A. Long, Inland Rev- 
enue Dept. Meets Room 12, Monadnock Bldg., 
Fort St. Tel. Main 312. 


Approximate membership, 5000. 


No lodge. 


